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One in a series of proposed financial buildings developed in 
The Cunneen Company, Architectural Department. 





Progressive banking demands sound planning today... to 


meet tomorrow's needs. 


Selection of your designer is the most important decision you 
make in successfully starting and finishing your project. This 
decision will show its effect for many years in both business 
growth and customer relations. Your new building or remodeling 
plans deserve and should demand the services of an organiza- 
tion whose special experience lies in the financial field. 
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INDEPENDENT BANKING 
Sirs: 

This letter is written in apprecia- 
tion to the independent banks of 
America. I hold nothing but high 
praise and applause for the indepen- 
dent bank -— and I speak from ex- 
perience. 

The bank I proudly speak of in this 
letter is the First National Bank of 
Willows, California. Their motto — 
“That Friendly, 
Reliable, Indepen- 
dent Bank” — has 
proved itself 
through its many 
years of existence. 
My mother and 
father have done 
business with this 
fine, outstanding 
bank for a period 
of 25 years — and 
after I grew up, I 
also have contin- 
ued to do business with this fine in- 
stitution. 

I definitely know that I voice the 
opinions and sentiments of the ma- 
jority of their satisfied customers 
when I say that this bank spells per- 
sonal consideration and friendly, in- 
dividual contact with the people of 
this progressive community. 

The independent bank has a per- 
sonal interest in the welfare of the 
people of its community — because 
it, the independent bank, is locally- 
owned, thus playing an important 
part in the advancement and pros- 
perity of the typical American com- 





MISS GASPER 


munity. 
This bank is not just a banking 
institution, a place of business — it 


is a friend. One can rely upon this 
fine bank, no matter what the prob- 
lem may be. Then, again, the presi- 
dent, the vice president, the directors, 
the entire personnel of this bank are 
highly-respected and liked by the en- 
tire community. They are all local 
people, which accounts for the friend- 
lier, closer association between the 
independent bank and the customer. 

Friendly —- yes — all the way. 
You’re welcome, and they prove it, 
daily. 

Reliable —- yes, for if any one of 
these members on this bank’s staff 
tell you something, you can be 100% 
assured and rely on their word! 

Independent yes, so that they 
can better treat each and every one 
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cf their customers with the respect 
and financial advice that the indivi- 
dual may need or require, according 
to his or her problem. Knowing their 


customers personally, they know 
exactly how to deal with each indivi- 
cual case — successfully. 


Now you know just how I feel 
about the independent bank. The in- 
dependent bank makes me just that 
much more overwhelmingly proud 
that I’m an American. 

MISS CLARA GASPER 
Butte City, California 
Sirs: d 

Your presentation of my article on 
the A.B.A. Boston resolution in your 
January issue is in good form, in 
line with your uni- 
formly good policy. 
I can assure you 
it was a pleasure 
for me to make 
this small addi- 
tional contribution 
to the cause of in- 
dependent banking 
which you are s9 
ably espousing. 

Though I retir- 
ed some years ago, 
I still feel a deep 
interest in banking problems, especial- 
ly as they relate to the independent 
ccuntry bank. I wish you continued 
success, 


MR. ELLIOTT 


WILLIAM S. ELLIOTT 
Oakton, Virginia 








SAVINGS AND LOAN 
Sirs: 

I understand that the Minnesota 
Bankers Association puts out a 
pamphlet showing the difference be- 
tween banks and federal savings and 
loan associations. If you have one of 
these pamphlets, we would appreciate 
your sending us one. 

GEORGE W. THOROGOOD 
President, Merchants Bank 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
@ One of the M. B. A.’s pamphlets, 
“Facts You Should Know About Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations and 
Banks”, has been forwarded to Read- 
er Thorogood.—THE Epitor. 


xan 


BRANCH-BANKING 
Sirs: 

The special committee on branch- 
banking of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association held its third meeting 
here February 19 to continue its de- 
tailed study of branch-banking in 
Pennsylvania. L. Merle Campbell, 
Pennsylvania secretary of banking, 
and Fred Wigfield, Jr., deputy secre- 
tary, met with the committee. 

Formation of the special 13-man 
committee to study all aspects of the 
branch-banking situation in the state 
was authorized by the P. B. A. coun- 
cil of administration. 

Committee Chairman Curtis D. 
Thomas, executive vice president of 
the Miners Savings Bank, Pittston, 
reported that in view of ‘the tremen- 
dous scope of the branch-banking 
study, the committee determined to- 
dey that it would not be possible 
to present a complete report to the 
council of administration at its Spring 
meeting at Skytop Lodge on March 
28-29. Mr. Thomas announced that 
the committee would submit an in- 
terim report at the meeting and con- 
tinue with its extensive study. 

ROBERT C. FORREY 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 





Cover Picture 





No bicycle built for two is 
this 1906 Sears “Autobuggy” 
shown on this month’s front cover. 
Rather, it was one of an exhibit of 
antique automobiles at the open- 
ing of the new drive-in facilities 
of the Houston National Bank in 
Houston, Texas. 

In colorful opening cere- 
monies, the ancient cars were 
driven up to the four new auto- 
bank windows. In this picture, 


Sam Daidone of Houston's Horseless Carriage club leans from the driver's 
seat to make a deposit. With him is B. W. Lakenmacher, a vice president 
of the bank. The teller is Benny Bazaman. 

See “Ideas for Better Banking” on Page 37 of this issue. 
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Here’s a clue: The attractive under-counter 
teller’s unit shown in white is actually made 
up of 8 separate, interchangeable parts. 

It’s just one example of the many different 
ways you can assemble Mosler’s new “Teller’s 
Counter Units” to provide maximum teller 
efficiency . . . and inclusion of a portable 
teller'’s bus in each counter is becoming an 
increasingly popular feature. 


GOOD IDEA, wouldn’t you say? Simple. Not 
the least bit expensive. Yet it gives you 
one of the best ways of improving efficiency 
you ever had. 

In all, there are 13 different Mosler 
“Teller’s Counter Units” available—every- 
thing from top units and cash drawers to 


IF IT’S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


cupboards, back panels and foot rests. 
They’re interchangeable. Easy to assemble. 
So flexible that you can have them put 
together in dozens of different under- 
counter arrangements . . . actually “cus- 
tom-build” the exact kind of cabinetwork 
your tellers need. 


And, to help your tellers work even more 
efficiently, you can equip these “custom- 
built” cabinets with new Mosler “Swing- 
Way” Seats. It’s amazing how these low- 
cost, modern seats reduce fatigue . . . help 
tellers work faster and more accurately. 


If you’re looking for ways to improve 
efficiency, mail the coupon for details 
about these new units. It'll really pay you! 


New Mosler “Swing-Way” Seat 
installed with “Teller’s Counter 
Units” makes a big difference 
in efficiency. 


The MOSLER SAFE Company, Dep’t IB-3 


32nd Street and Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me complete details about your new 
Mosler “Teller’s Counter Units” and “Swing-Way” Seats. 


% Mosler Safe “7 
o Since ae 


Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage 


NAME POSITION 


BANK 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . 
Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


ADDRESS. 
ZONE———-STATE 
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Directors 





A neighborly enterprise cae 


makes its Annual Report cr 


President, 
City Investing Co. 


N EARLY TIMES before man had developed enterprises to provide security against Pica oseotes 
LORG 





. i Cc ity-at. , ility. Wi President, 
loss by fire and other perils, the community-at-large lacked stability, Without Presiden a, 
a dependable system of insurance, the well-being of its merchants and citizens was Hanoup H. Heem 
. President, 
constantly endangered by the hazards of chance and the threat of disaster. Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
Today, property insurance offers dependable financial security to the public, Cuanies 6, Sena 
’ , OE ‘ : ‘ Ge ic t 
It is provided, in its most efficient form, by agents and brokers, independent busi- re pe tue 
A sc 
nessmen in every community who are friends and neighbors as well as advisors New York City 
: ' ’ : : Puncy C, Maveina, Jn, 
to their policyholders, Behind its local representatives stand the strength and dissin oF Mestashes 
by , : ‘ae : : . Commitee, Tradeamens Land 
stability of The Home which has enjoyed the distinction of serving American Title Bank & Trust Co. 
property owners for more than a century. py ag ose } 
Segal & Lewis 
Cuampton McDowett Davis 
President, 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Paesipent Railroad Co, 


Wannen 8, Jounson 
Investment Counselor, 
Peoples Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. of 








Wilmington, N.C. 
Balance Sheet, december 31, 1953 Bhai spih 
President, 
ADMITTED ASSETS Bante Pract Company 
United States Government Bonds . 2 6 6 + + + + + + + + « $ 71,964,673.86 eyo K. Park 
Otber Bees as sk 8s 8 ee kt 8 8 ee t+ +e | OR070,207.66 The Furst Netionel Bonk of 
Preferred and Common Stocks . 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 + 6 + © © «~~ 150,854,115.00 isnot 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies. . «6 6. 1 1 + + + =~ 35,909,076,68 Boykin C, Warcnt 
aL} : 5S elaee Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
Investment in The Home Indemnity Company. . . . «© «© «© © + -14,513,554.00 ea he 
a... SOS a Bee Fey ae et Gee 2a er eer ee ee ae cee Pe We ee ae 6,868,322.19 gy tA soengoe msl 
Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Premiums, less than 90 days due... —-20,080,648.46 Metropolitan Life 
Other Admitted Assets. 2 1 6 0 0 ee ee ee ee et  __ 8,860,915,.65 eee: ratoapad 
Total Admitted Assets, 6 6 6 6 6 ee eee + + + 8997,021,613.48 ps om 
a a ee ly Lee and T. J. Ross as 
LIABILITIES Henny C, Von Etm yl 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . 1 1 6 6 6 6 6 6 + + + $176,869,947.00 enlists Tele bonnes 
a ee and Loss Expensss . . 1 5 6 0s ew ep oe ee gaye Saline tt Giiaiacie 
axes aya ie . . Bea 6 an Ed Gee Gea NY BSY tak gk oe Mee, wae ae (,v0¥, . President, | 
eS ae ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 1,457,663.89 United States Lines Co. 
re So Sa el oe rg ie eke Sa lle Sagi Cug 2,000,000.00 me oa 
. opens a resident, | 
Other Liabilities . . . is . . . . . . . . . . . . © . 4,973,203.10 George A. Fuller Co. | 
Total Liabilities “eo oe ae a eae ee i ee es Ge we ve ee Lae a $227,057,163,35 Kennetu E. Brack 
EE BO Rees 6 Wk 8 gee ee ee ee eee 20,000,000.00 Vice President 
| a er ae ee On ee PET a wee fl, Leonano Persnscn rs 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders © 2 6 6. 1 1 «+ + _8169,364,450.13 <a Sa deseprecal \ 
gy RA. Spe Ie. ee er acs & biciis 
NOTE; Bonds carried at $5,752,632.57 amortized value and Cash $82,500.00 in the above balance sheet are deposited as J. Epwanp Meyer 
required by lew. All securities have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insur- President, 
ance Commissioners, Based on December 31, 1953 Market Quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the Total Admitted phn a Development 4 


Assets would be $396,941,878.98 and the Surplus as Regards Policyholders would be $169,284,715.63. 


* THE HOME* 
Susurance Company 


FIRE . AUTOMOBILE e MARINE 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


Artur C, Basson 
Vice President, 
Babson's Reports, Inc. 














The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Eugene Black, World Bank head, addresses luncheon in the Waldorf-Astoria. Atlanta’s N. Baxter Maddox, trust division president, is at left. 


Trust Bankers Weigh the 
Outlook at Home and Abroad 


| See “TAKING OVER” New 
York’s famed Waldorf-Astoria hotel 
for three days last month for their 
35th annual Mid-Winter Trust Con- 
ference sponsored by the American 
Bankers Association, nearly 1,900 
fiduciary executives of the nation’s 
banks and trust companies indulged 
in a searching examination of the 
domestic and international outlook 
for their business, with the assis- 
tance of a number of distinguished 
guest speakers. 
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Conducted each year as a nation- 
wide “clearinghouse” forum for dis- 
cussions of facts and opinions, the 
conference divides its program be- 
tween considerations of internal 
trust operations and administrative 
problems, and addresses by out- 
standing businessmen, government 
representatives, educators, lawyers 
and bankers. Panel discussions and 
question-and-answer sessions are fea- 
tured. 

Keynoting the conference, the trust 


bankers’ elected leader — N. Baxter 
Maddox of Atlanta (see photo 
above) — declared that the modern 
corporate trustee “can no longer af- 
ford to be a mere technician”, that 
he must develop answers to some 
highly important considerations: 


“1. How will our attitudes toward 
investment in private industry in 
general, and in a particular industry, 
affect the capital growth of our 
economy? Will investment likes or 
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TRUST CONFERENCE 


(Continued from Page 5) 





dislikes produce a significant change 
in the nature of that growth? | 

“2. Will any prejudices we might 
develop toward particular, large 
units of industry tend to foster their 
growth at the expense of other units? 
If so, what would be the political 
repercussions ? 

“3. What effect will pension fund 
relationships have upon other facets 
of our trust and banking business? 
Will they cement or disturb our rela- 
tions with corporate customers? 
What is the significance of serving 
as trustee for a large number of per- 
sons under a pension agreement? 
Will performance become a source 
of goodwill or public resentment in 
the future? What are the risks and 
how can we be prepared to meet 
them? Are we prepared to evaluate 
the changes in the economic climate 
in relation to our responsibilities as 
trustee? How will changes in busi- 
ness activities, private financial 
values, corporate profits and divi- 
dends, and interest rates, affect the 
administration of pensions?” 


Mr. Maddox, vice president and 


INVESTMENT PANEL at the Mid-Winter Trust Conference in New York, 
February 9, gets together for this picture. Left to right: Robert Colt- 
man of Philadelphia, chairman of the trust division's committee on 
trust investments, panel leader; Frank M. Perley of Washington, 
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trust officer of the First National 
Bank of Atlanta, is president of the 
A.B.A.’s trust division. ‘- 

From the A.B.A. president, Everet! 
D. Reese of Newark, Ohio, came the 
statement that there is a huge un- 
tapped market for the services of 
the trust men, just as there is a great 
opportunity for banks to provide 
other services that the public wants 
and needs, 


“People want the services we have - 


to offer, and they are willing to pay 
a fair price for them,” said Mr. 
Reese. “Profitable operation is ex- 
tremely important if we are to make 
banking an attractive place for new 
capital and an attractive career for 
intelligent and competent people. 
Both of these factors are major con. 
cerns in enabling banks to grow in 
line with the population and eco- 
nomic growth of the nation.” 


Door to Opportunity 


Headliner at the trust conference 
luncheon in the Waldorf-Astoria 
ballroom on the closing day was 


Eugene R. Black of Washington, 








D.C., president and chairman of the 
executive directors of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

Mr. Black emphasized that the 
most important service the World 
Bank is performing is “to open the 
door to opportunities for private in- 
vestment, both foreign and domestic”. 

“As we help to build power sta- 
tions, to construct roads that will 
connect producers ‘with their mar- 
kets — throughout all our lending, 
in fact — there runs the belief that 
we are laying foundations on which 
other investors will be able to build. 
The influence we may have on the 
borrower, urging him to do what he 
should do on his own behalf, is in- 
tended, among other things, to create 
a better climate for private invest- 
ment.” 

Mr. Black listed the three guiding 
principles for foreign investment 
used by the World Bank: “The care- 
ful look we take at the borrower’s 
whole economy, the care we take to 
link our loans to productive pur- 
poses, the care with which we make 
disbursements.” 

In this way, he continued, “the 
bank is making an effective contri- 
bution to the work of repairing and 


D.C.; F. W. Elliott Farr of Philadelphia; Robert H. Daniel of Roanoke, 
Virginia; F. J. Thieme, Jr. of Los Angeles; Gilbert H. Palmer of Cleve- 
land; Henry M. Bodwell of Chicano. This session also was addressed 
by Dr. Morcus Nadler of New York University (see Page 17). 
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STETSON B. HARMAN 
addressed the Mid-Winter Trust Conference 
on “Trust Service and the A.I.B.” Mr. Har- 
man is national president of the American 
Institute of Banking. He is trust officer and 
assistant secretary of the First Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Pasadena, California. 


restoring the international network 
wf foreign investments. There is one 
test of success which the bank is 
neeting: we are paying our own way. 
In fact, in seven and a half years we 
have built up our reserves to $130 
million”. 

The speaker stressed that there is 
scope for the expansion of the stream 
of American investment going 
ebroad, and that the buying of well- 
tested foreign securities, whether of 
governments or of private enterprise, 
can make a significant contribution 
to the flow. 

“I think, moreover, that the expe- 
rience of the bank indicates a new 
way of adding to the flow on a profi- 
table and businesslike basis,” he 
said. “Properly done, foreign invest- 
ment through the buying of securi- 
ties can help extend the world fron- 
tiers of prosperity. It can water the 
desert without depleting the Ameri- 
can oasis. Carried out on a basis of 
business relationships, it can help to 
build understanding and cooperation 
where otherwise there might be cove- 
tousness and resentment. I firmly be- 
lieve it can fill this exacting role and, 
at the same time, bring a very satis- 
factory money return to American in- 
vestors.” 

Careful Study Seen 

Handling businesses in trust is be- 
coming an increasingly important 
service of the trust business and will 
continue to grow in importance, a 
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panel of leading trustmen told the 
conference. 

“Each day, more and more sole 
proprietorships and stocks of close 
corporations representing entire 
ownership or a substantial control of 
businesses are coming to trust insti- 
tutions as a part of estates of de- 
ceased persons”, it was stated by one 
of the panel’s participants, Joseph 
W. White of Saint Louis. “Frequent- 
ly, these come to the trust institu- 
tions without advance notice and 
without adequate provisions in the 
will in regard to the retention and 
operation of the business. 

“Businessmen should be informed 
of the steps to be taken in order that 
trust institutions may handle satis- 
factorily businesses in trust. The 
businessman must understand that a 
trustee is not authorized by law to 
retain and continue to operate a bus- 
iness indefinitely when there is no 
provision in the will or other trust 
instrument giving the power to do 
so”. 

All of the panel members empha- 
sized the importance of each indivi- 
dual case of undertaking handling a 
business in trust being carefully ana- 
lyzed, both from the standpoint of 
the business involved and the facili- 
ties of the trust department. 


Full Discretion Necessary 


“Executors and trustees should be 
given full discretion as to the con- 
tinuance or disposition of the busi- 
ness,” said one of the panelists, 
Arthur B. Pfleiderer of Detroit. “We 
tell the testator we cannot do what 
he has failed to do; namely, provide 
competent management. If we find 
that situation in his company at his 
death, we will sell his business as 
cuickly as possible; but if he leaves 
competent management, we will 
carry on so long as the business is 
successful, profitable, and a useful 
purpose can be served by keeping it.” 

Delegates to the conference were 
told that there are 11 million self- 
employed and over 32 million em- 
ployed by others but not covered by 
pension plans, who form a potential 
market for trust services if the pro- 
posed Jenkins-Keogh self-pensioning 
bills now pending in Congress be- 
come law. The speaker was Earl S. 
MacNeill, vice president of the Irv- 
ing Trust Company, New York. 

“Leaders in bank management 
have been seeking new services to at- 





s 


ceeds Lynn Lloyd, also of Harris, in the post. 


tract the patronage and support of 
more and more people,” said Mr. 
MacNeill. “There have been notable 
developments in service provided by 
the banking side of our institutions, 
and we have been hard-pressed to 
keep pace with them. Trust service 
is not ideally a mass service. Yet, 
there have been outstanding devel- 
opments in the trust field in recent 
years. 

“It seems to me that the Jenkins- 
Keogh bills offer a medium for ex- 
tension of trust services to many 
more people than have hitherto 
found trust service to be within their 
range of need or interest.” 


Here's Your Market 


The speaker gave a brief history 
of the bills — H.R.10 and H.R.11 — 
then stated: 

“The whole of Main Street is your 
market. The druggist on the corner; 
the grocer next to him; beyond him, 
the hardware merchant, the furni- 
ture dealer, the proprietor of the 
drygoods store, the jeweler, the book- 
seller, the automobile distributor, 
the owner of the filling station — 
and all the people who work for 
these people, don’t forget! Prospects 
for you are the purveyors of service 
in endless variety. Outside of town 
are the farmers and produce growers, 
poultry men, dairy men, ranchers, 
innkeepers, motel operators. Of 
course, you won't overlook your doc- 
tor, dentists, and lawyers.” END 
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A man may, if hc knows not 


“4 


how to save as he gets, 
Nea his nose to’ 


the grindstone. 





BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


{ hristmas Club members know the value of “‘saving as they get.” 


For over forty-three years, Christmas Club a Corporation has been 


continuously promoting the value of thrift in achieving individual 


financial security. 


Financial institutions all over the country use the service of 
Christmas Club a Corporation. They have learned that Christmas Club | 


builds business by attracting new customers for the other services 


they offer. 


Why not have a staff representative of Christmas Club a Corporation 
call on you? He has every system for efficient operation and a wide 
variety of proven advertising material with which to build a profitable 


program to meet your individual needs. There is no obligation, of course. | 


Chriitmas Club 


St 
ee a i 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F, RAWLL 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. | 16) 


BUILDS SAVINGS ¢ BUILDS CHARACTER + BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS DUE THIS WEEK % 
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All-Star Lineup Billed for 
|.B.A. Convention in Detroit 


Prominent Speakers Scheduled to Head Program 
Of 20th Annual National Meeting in April 


Te NAMES in the nation’s govern- 
mental, banking, agricultural, bank 
supervisgry and business circles 
headline the business end of the 20th 
annual national convention of the 
Independent Bankers Association of 
America in Detroit, April 29-30: 


@ Representative Jesse P. Wol- 
cott of Michigan’s 7th Congressional 
district, chairman of the House 
banking and currency committee, 
will be the banquet speaker on Fri- 
day evening, April 30. 

@ W. Randolph Burgess of Wash- 
ington and New York, deputy to the 
secretary of the treasury. 

@ KR. M. “Spike” Evans of Iowa, 
member of the board of governors of 
the Federal Reserve system, who 
topped the program at the annual 
Independent Bankers Breakfast dur- 
ing the A.B.A. convention in Wash- 
ington last September. 

@ M. W. Thatcher of Saint Paul, 
general manager of the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association. 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Treasury department official. 
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@ H. Earl Cook of Washington, 
chairman of the board of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

@ PD. Emmert Brumbaugh of 
Claysburg, Pennsylvania, president 
of the I.B.A. 

@ Ed. Wimmer of Cincinnati, vice 
president of the National Federation 
of Independent Business. 


Surprise Speakers Sought 


In addition, officials of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of 
America inform THE INDEPENDENT 
BANKER that at least two of the 
nation’s foremost figures in govern- 
ment and business — both front- 
page headlined names — are prime 
prospects for the Detroit program. 
Arrangements under way now to put 
these men on the convention agenda 
should culminate in definite an- 
nouncements by the time this ma- 
gazine’s April issue is off thé presses. 

Preliminaries to the business end 
of the convention will begin on Wed- 





JESSE P. WOLCOTT 
Heads House banking committee. 


nesday, April 28 — primarily com- 
mittee meetings, and so on. And it 
is likely that an outstanding musical 
entertainment will be scheduled for 
that evening. 

Business sessions will be held on 
morning and afternoon of both 
Thursday and Friday, AprH 29-30, 
the banquet closing out the program 
on the latter evening. 

Meanwhile, the Detroit host com- 
mittees are busy putting the finish- 
ing touches on plans for entertain- 
ment of the delegates and their 
wives. Howard P. Parshall, president 
of the Bank of the Commonwealth, 
who heads the Detroit Clearinghouse 
Association and is general conven- 
tion chairman, says that industrial 
tours are being arranged so that the 
conventioneers can get a first-hand 
glimpse of the great automobile cen- 
ter’s many-sided operations. 

Outstanding entertainment func- 
tions also are being developed by the 
convention committees in coopera- 
tion with I.B.A. officers. 





M. W. THATCHER 
Grain man joins speakers’ list. 
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Representing Federal Reserve board. 
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Special-train movements are tak: 
ing definite shape. One of these will 
be that originating 
in the Twin Cities 
and picking up ad- 


ditional members 
in Chicago en- 
route. Otto H, 


Preus, vice presi- 
dent of the Mar- 
quette —- National 
Bank of Minnea- 
polis and head of 
its department of 
banks and bankers, reports that. res: 
ervations for this excursion are pour: 
ing into his office, “It looks like this 
Detroit trip will rival those of form- 
er years in both size and interest”, 
says Mr, Preus, 

Tentative plans call for post-con- 
vention special-train travel to Nia- 
gara Falls, some Canadian cities and 
New York city. Detailed announce- 
ments will be made shortly, 

Of particular interest to prospec- 
tive conventioneers is the special 
prize being offered by the American 
Express Company, reported in last 
month’s issue of THe INDEPENDENT 
Banker, by which all participants in 
the convention's several business ses- 
sions will have an opportunity to win 
an all-expense trip for two from 
either New York or Washington to 
Bermuda. END 
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MR, PREUS 


ED. WIMMER 
Independent business official. 





H. EARL COOK 
FDIC head will address convention, 


Independent Bankers Name 
First Woman to Major Post 


Tus FIRST WOMAN BANKER ever 
named to an official berth in the In- 
dependent Bankers Association of 
America has been appointed one of 
the new legislative chairmen for the 
state of North Carolina, 

She is Miss Martha Guy, assistant 
cashier of the Avery County Bank, 
Newland, North Carolina. 

Miss Guy's appointment was one 
of three in that state made by Eugene 
W. Carlton, executive vice president 
of the Durham Industrial Bank, Dur- 
ham, state member of the I.B.A.’s 
executive council, The others are 
John Mitchell, president of the Citi- 
rens Bank, Warrenton, former exe- 
cutive councilman, and R, H, Satter- 
field, cashier of the Bank of Rieds- 


ville. 
Three More Announced 


Other states naming their legisla- 
tive chairmen in the Independent 
Bankers Association since the first 
batches announced in THE INDEPEN- 
DENT BaNKER’s issues of December 
and January, are Florida, Mississippi 
and Vermont. 

L. S. Tiller, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Indian River Citrus Bank, 
Vero Beach, Florida, chose these 
legislative chairmen: 

District 1 — Alfred A. McKethan, 


president of the Hernando State 
Bank, Brooksville; District 2—Julian 
K. Fant, president of the Riverside 
Bank of Jacksonville; District 3 — 
C. B. McLeod, president of the Bank 
of Crestview; District 4 E.R. 
Schulte, executive vice president of 
the Central Bank & Trust Company, 
Miami; District 5 George J. 
White, president of the First Nation- 
al Bank, Mount Dora; District 6 — 
Edwin Colean, vice president of the 





MISS MARTHA GUY 
Busy in North Carolina. 
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JOHN G. MITCHELL 
North Carolina veteran appointed. 


Saint Lucie County Bank, Fort 
Pierce; District 7 Hugh B. Alex- 
ander, president of the Lake Wales 
State Bank, Lake Wales, and Albert 
Key, assistant vice president of the 
Peoples Savings Bank, Lakeland; 
District 8 Jack Phillips, vice 
president of the Branford State Bank, 
Branford, 

Mississippi's legislative chairmen, 
appointed by Leo W. Seal, president 
of ‘the Hancock Bank, Bay Saint 
Louis, state director, are: 

yi. A. Khayat, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Pascagoula-Moss Point 
Bank, Pascagoula; Joseph W. Lat- 
ham, vice president of Deposit 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
Jackson; R. C. Liddon, president of 
the Security Bank, Corinth; C. A. 
Miller, Jr., executive vice president 
of the Bank of Greenwood; Eddie 
Peacock, president of the Bank of 
Clarksdale, and T. A. Webb, presi- 
dent of the Citizens Bank, Philadel- 
phia. 

Vermont's legislative chairman, 
named by Everett J. Eaton, . vice 
president of the First National Bank, 
White River Junction, state director, 
is Sheldon M. Dimick, cashier of the 
Randolph National Bank, Randolph. 

END 
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B.A. Gains 46 
New Members This Month 


ALABAMA 

First National Bank, Birmingham 
Citizens-Farmers & Merchants Bank, Brewton 
Brundidge Banking Company, Brundidge 
Central State Bank, Calera 

Camden National Bank, Camden 

First National Bank, Childersburg 

Bonk of Commerce, Clayton 

Escambia County Bank, Flomaton 

Peoples Bank, Frisco City 

Jackson Bank & Trust Company, Jackson 
Valley National Bank, Lanett 

Marion Junction State Bank, Marion Junction 
Alabama National Bank, Montgomery 

First National Bank, Montgomery 

Citizens Bank, Moulton 

Isbell National Bank, Talladega 

Bank of Thomasville 


MINNESOTA 
Biwabik State Bank, Biwabik 


NEBRASKA 
State Bank of Colon 


NEW YORK 

First Trust Company, Albany 
Peoples State Bank, Baldwin 
Bellport National Bank, Bellport 
Peoples National Bank, Brooklyn 
Cohoes Savings Bank, Cohoes 
Endicott Trust Company, Endicott 


First National Bank, Farmingdale 

Bank of Hicksville 

Huntington Station Bank, Huntington Statien 

The Johnstown Bank, Johnstown 

Farmers National Bank, Malone 

Royal Industrial Bank, New York 

Trade Bank & Trust Company, New York 

Peekskill National Bank & Trust Company, 
Peekskill 

Adirondack Trust Company, Saratoga Springs 

Sot Bank of Shortsville 

Bank o1 Smithtown, Smithtown Branch 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Lincoln State Bank, Hankinson 

VERMONT 

Woodstock National Bank, Woodstock 

VIRGINIA 

Burke & Herbert Bank & Trust Company, 
Alexandria 

First National Bank, Broadway 

Notional Bank of Crewe 

Citizens National Bank, Emporia 

First National Bank of Nelson County, 
Lovingston 

First National Bank, Martinsville 


WISCONSIN 
State Bank, Hales Corners 


WYOMING 


First Nati 





| Bank, M + tse 


END 





Times change and we with time, and 
we must be sensitive to such change 
and learn how to step lively else the 
parade will pass us by. For example, 
take the change which has taken 
place in the merchandising of bank 
checks within the past few years. 


Not so long ago a check salesman 
could recite his solicitation in a few 
short sentences. Today, selling 
checks is a consultant's job, and 
oftentimes too complex for even a 
good consultant. We are partly 
responsible for this situation because 
we popularized the name on bank 
checks, thereby creating five 
thousand small orders where before 
only one large order existed. 


As a consequence, we now are 
caught up in the swift tempo of 
specifications and procedures, and 
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it is a challenging job to keep pace. 
Needless to say, we enjoy it and it 
is most gratifying to see the bank 
check come into its own. From a 
piece of paper—too often used for 
notes and shopping lists—it has 
become a dignified, personalized 
instrument of great significance to 
bankers who are focusing on 
improved operation. We are happy 
to have had a part in this change. 


Last year, despite the fact that at 
times we were confused, we executed 
well over three million individual 
orders for imprinted checks, so 
perhaps we are doing better than we 
think. And maybe our experience 
would be helpful to you if you are 
contemplating a program that would 
make imprinted checks available to 
all your customers. 


















CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing Plants at: 
F UX CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 
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USE THIS STATEMENT STUFFER 


to help curb the spread 
of banking monopoly 


Banking monopoly is a serious threat not only 
to the operation of independent banks but to the entire 
free enterprise system itself. In our struggle to curb 
banking monopoly through the holding company 
device, we need the assistance of every businessman— 
every farmer—every individual who believes in the 
American Way. 

The best place to start is with your own cus- 
tomers. To alert them to the dangers of banking 
monopoly, we have prepared the attached stuffer to be 
enclosed with bank statements. These are offered you 
at cost—$4.75 per M. The stuffer is lightweight and easy 
to enclose in your statement envelopes. 

Banks all over the nation are now using this 
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statement stuffer. We hope that you, too, will order a 
supply if you have not already done so. They are excel- 
lent institutional advertising, since they establish your 
bank as an independent community institution dedica- 
ted to the cause of free enterprise. 

Please send check with your order to the office 
of either Association. 





INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District 
802 Failing Building 
Portland 4, Oregon 


INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota 


THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 





Testimony of D. E. Brumbaugh 
In Washington, February 16 


I.B.A. President’s Statement to Sub-Committee of 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, on S. & L. Bill 


M.. CHAIRMAN: My name is D. 
Emmert Brumbaugh, of Claysburg, 
Pennsylvania, president of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of 
America, embracing a membership 
of 5,000 member banks. I am appear- 
ing here in my official capacity to 
present the views of our member- 
ship with respect to S.975. 

As a former representative in Con- 
gress from the 20th district of Penn- 
sylvania, I served as a member of the 
House committee on banking and 
currency. From 1946 through 1950 I 





held the position of secretary of 
banking of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. At the present time I 
am president of the First National 
Bank of Claysburg, Pennsylvania. 
My background and activities in 
the field of banking are cited mere- 
ly for the purpose of giving you as- 
surance that my opinions and obser- 
vations, like the views of the mem- 
bership of the Independent Bankers 
Association, reflect the considered 
judgment we have arrived at after 
years of experience in grappling 


D. EMMERT BRUMBAUGH 
President appears for 5,000 1.B.A. members at hearing on $.975. 
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with problems in the field of banking 
on the national, state and community 
level. 

In my appearance here as presi- , 
dent of the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation, I: am authorized to state 
that while our membership is in 
favor of Senate bill 975, we are of 
the opinion that it should be amend- 
ed, especially with respect to includ- 
ing a provision that federal savings 
and loan associations shall be pro- 
hibited from establishing branches 
through any device whatsoever, di- 
rectly or indirectly not in compli- 
ance with state laws. 

We would not want federal sav- 
ings and loan associations to have 
branch permission except in compli- 
ance with regulations governing 
state savings and loan associations. 

The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion has long been opposed to bank 
holding-companies, and for years 
has urged the enactment of remedial 
legislation solely in the interest of 
preserving the independent banking 
system of the nation. We are dedicat- 
ed to our objective, realizing that we 
are engaged in a mighty struggle to 
preserve the traditional American 
concept of free enterprise, especially 
in the field of present-day banking. 


Look to State Laws 


The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion has no desire to quarrel with 
the federal savings and loan associa- 
tions or federally-chartered loaning 
agencies. We feel justified, however, 
in presenting our views when they 
are given preferential treatment un- 
der our laws, or allowed privileges 
that should be regulated by law. 
Hence, we are vigorously opposed to 
the policy now in effect which gives 
unbridled authority to the Home 
Loan Bank board to permit federal 
savings and loan associations to open 
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TESTIMONY ON S.975 


(Continued from Page 13) 





branches within states or across state 
lines in defiance of state laws. We 
strongly urge that such branches be 
established only when the state law 
expressly permits their establish- 
ment. 


Sweeping Authority Unwarranted 


Under the present policy of per- 
mitting federal savings and loan as- 
sociations to open branches without 
regard to state laws, the Home Loan 
Bank board can issue authority to 
establish a branch if it determines 
there is a need for such a branch, 
_and if the board feels it is in the 
public interest and public conve- 
nience, This delegation of unlimited 
authority to the Home Loan Bank 
board has been made possible through 
the failure to specify by law the 
manner in which branches may be 
established. Such sweeping authority, 
in our judgment, is clearly an inva- 
sion of states’ rights and should be 
abolished. 

It is grossly unfair to require our 
national and state banks and the 
state savings and loan associations 
to comply with state laws regarding 
the establishment of branches, while 
the federal savings and loan associa- 
tions are exempt from such require- 
ments, 

All financial institutions in the 
nation are dedicated to the praise- 
worthy principle of encouraging 
thrift; hence, it is rank discrimina- 
ion to allow a particular type of 
financial institution to enjoy favorit- 
ism by placing it beyond the reach 
of our state laws. This special treat- 
ment is all the more deplorable when 
it is realized that although federal 
savings and loan associations are not 
banks, the general public is prone to 
see little difference and to regard 
savings and loan associations as be- 
ing in the same category as commer- 
cial banks. 


They Are Different 


The important factor stressing the 
difference in these two types of 
financial institutions is that the func- 
tion of the federal savings and loan 
associations is twofold; namely, to 
promote thrift through the sale of 
shares and to make loans for the 
construction or purchase of a home. 


On the other hand, a bank accepts 
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demand deposits, savings accounts, 
provides loans of various types — 
in fact, makes available a multitude 
of banking services to the general 
public. Thus, since commercial banks 
with their manifold services to the 
general public are regulated by law 
with respect to establishing branches, 
and since the state savings and loan 
associations are under similar re- 
straints in the majority of states, it 
is plainly evident that federal sav- 
ings and loan associations enjoy un- 
fair advantage in being allowed to 
disregard state laws in establishing 
branches. 


It is a menace to all types of finan- 
cial institutions to allow favoritism 
of this nature by permitting the 
Home Loan Bank board to define its 
own rules and regulations with re- 





spect to the establishment of branches 
without regard to state laws. We are 
all familar with the situation that 
for years confronted national banks 
in being denied the power to estab- 
lish branches similar to the power 
that was enjoyed by the state-chart- 
ered banks. Happily, in 1927 — 
through the passage of the McFad- 
den Act — national banks were 
given the power to establish branches 
similar to the existing authority ac- 
corded by law to  state-chartered 
banks. 

We are reminded that the Home 
Owners Loan Act of 1933 as amend- 
ed, was an offspring of the world- 
wide depression and that it served 
a useful purpose. Today, the federal 
savings and loan associations creat- 
ed by that act have a well-defined 
and important place in our economy. 
They have, however, corresponding 
obligations. At the present time 
there is no statutory restriction con- 
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cerning the establishment of their 
branches, since the authors of the 
Home Owners Loan Act evidently 
failed to foresee any need for 
branches, because they did not in- 
clude any provision in the law re- 
garding them. 
A Number of Reasons 

Since the federal savings and loan 
associations occupy an important 
place in our economic system, it is 
imperative that Congress enact legis- 
lation terminating their present un- 
limited power to establish branches 
by requiring that state laws be re- 
spected, directly and _ indirectly. 
There are a number of compelling 
reasons why such power should not 
be vested solely in the Home Loan 
Bank board, and that such unbridled 
authority should be replaced by a 
clearly-defined law. This can be ac- 
complished through the enactment of 
Senate bill 975, now under consider- 
ation. Approval of this bill will 
mean taking such sweeping decisions 
regarding the establishment of 
branches out of the hands of a few 
men, and clothing future decisions 
with statutory authority and in con- 
formity with the laws of the various 
states. 

The action of Congress in approv- 


‘ing $.975, thereby requiring respect 


for state laws, will strike a telling 
blow in the battle to preserve states’ 
rights and for the American concept 
of fair competition. 

Our financial institutions of every 
known type, are collectively the 
backbone of this nation, and when 
regulated alike under our laws they 
can fulfill their destiny in the eco- 
nomic life of this nation in a free 
and unhampered manner. While they 
can all play their roles on the re- 
spective financial. teams, yet they 
cannot be certain of a fair contest if 
one team is permitted to make its 
own rules for the game. That is 
exactly the situation prevailing at 
the present time by permitting the 
Home Loan Bank board to ignore 
the state laws in devising its own 
regulations regarding the establish- 
ment of branches for federal savings 
and loan associations. 

Threatens Dual Banking 

Such a policy, if it is not changed 
by legislative action, is a constant 
and increasing threat to the dual 
banking system of the nation. 

As secretary of banking of the 
state of Pennsylvania, I appeared on 
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February 15, 1951, before the Home 
Loan Bank board in opposition to 
the establishment of branch offices 
by federal savings and loan associa- 
tions. At that time there were very 
few branches in existence, but the 
board had become very aggressive in 
the granting of these branches, and 
since that time they have even grant- 
ed branches across state lines. 

For many years in my home state 
of Pennsylvania, the law would not 
permit state savings and loan asso- 
ciations to establish branches across 
state lines or within the state. We 
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Serving Eastern Montana and Northern Wyoming | 


& SAVINGS 


were firmly of the opinion at that 
time — and we are firmly of the 
opinion today — that federally- 
chartered banks, federal savings and 
loan associations, or any loaning 
agencies chartered by the federal 
government, should not enjoy any 
rights in states where the same rights 
are denied to state loaning agencies. 
We knew then, as we know now, that 
we are always on sound ground when 
we insist on the practical applica- 
tion of the principles of justice and 
fair play. 

Recently the state of Pennsylvania 
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found it necessary to enact a law to 
enable state-chartered associations to 
meet the competition from federal 
savings and loan associations. This 
new law permits state savings and 
loan associations to _ establish 
branches in the county in which the 
principa! place of business is locat- 
ed, and in contiguous counties. Under 
this law in Pennsylvania, federal 
savings and loan associations enjoy 
the same right as the state associa- 
tions in establishing branches. 

The law in existence prior to this 
act, and which prohibited the estab- 
lishment of branches in Pennsyl- 
vania by state savings and loan asso- 
ciations, should have been respected 
by the Home Loan Bank board and 
the federal savings and loan associa- 
tions, in the same manner as the 
comptroller of the currency respects 
state laws in considering the appli- 
cations for branches of a national 


bank. 
A Philadelphia Story 


Prior to the enactment of this 
Pennsylvania law, the Home Loan 
Bank board had granted permission 
to the West Philadelphia Federal 
Savings & Loan Association to estab- 
lish a branch office in the vicinity of 
54th street and City Line avenue in 
Philadelphia, despite the laws of 
Pennsylvania prohibiting state sav- 
ings and loan associations from 
establishing branches. There were 
also other applications pending that 
were later approved by the Home 
Loan Bank board, after the Pennsyl- 
vania law was enacted. At the pre- 
sent time there are no braneh offices 


of state savings and loan associa- 
tions in existence in Pennsylvania, 
but there are applications pending. 

We are firmly of the opinion that 
this bill, $.975, should be enacted, 
not only to restrict the establishment 
of branches according to state laws, 
but it should be amended to provide 
that any branches now in existence 
across state lines and which were 
established contrary to state laws, 
should be liquidated or sold to 
people who live in the communities 
which they serve. 


States’ Rights Paramount 


We are firm believers in states’ 
rights, and that any encroachment on 
such rights by the federal govern- 
ment should not be permitted. 

This bill, S. 975, with appropriate 
amendments will regulate the fur- 
ther establishment of branches ex- 
cept in states that expressly premit 
their own state savings and loan asso- 
ciations to establish branches. 

Branches of savings and loan as- 
sociations do not assist in develop- 
ing the community in which they 
exist, as well as the home-owned as- 
sociations, since the latter are 
managed by people who live in the 
community which they serve. Hence, 
they have a greater and more deep- 
seated interest in the expansion and 
growth of the community. 

Branches only exist for the pur- 
pose of receiving funds which are 
forwarded to the central office, where 
they are usually used for the further 
development of the larger central 
community where they have their 
main office. The branch office is usual- 
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We Aachilects are scrupulous 
in small things,” wrote Sir Christopher 
Wren over 250 years ago. Krueger archi- 
tects, working in teamwork with Krueger 


operational analysts and engineers, are 
qualified by experience in bank design to 


give you the most for your money. 
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ly in charge of a branch manager, 
rather than an executive who would 
have power to use the funds and 
make decisions that would aid in the 
development of his own community. 
Branch-banking, as well as 
branches of savings and loan associ- 
ations, whether federal or state, les- 
sens the opportunity for more people 
to become executives, thus stifling 
the incentive and ambition of indi- 
viduals in small communities. 


Makes for Unfair Competition 


The Independent Bankers Associ- 
ation is opposed to the further 
branching-out of these tax-favored 
state or federal associations, because 
it creates unfair competition that 
places the banking institutions and 
other loaning agencies which pay 
their full share of taxes, at a great 
disadvantage. It is only through tax- 
favoritism that these state and fede- 
ral savings and loan associations are 
able to pay larger dividends on the 
money invested with them. In fact. 
such tax-free treatment is a form of 
subsidy in disguise. 

The provision in $.975 on Line 2, 
Page 3, which includes the name 
“mutual savings banks”, should be 
eliminated, as these banks operate 
entirely on a separate basis from 
federal savings and loan associations. 
The distinction lies in the fact that 
the savings and loan associations sell 
shares of stock, while the mutual 
savings banks accept deposits. 


Must Spell It Out 


Thus, there is a distinct difference, 
and this bill should spell it out so 
that commercial banking institutions, 
mutual savings banks, federal sav- 
ings and loan associations, as well 
as state savings and loan associa- 
tions, may be recognized in the pub- 
lic mind as separate entities, and 
their different functions and charac- 
teristics clearly-defined. 

In conclusion, the Independent 
Bankers Association wholeheartedly 
endorses S.975 and expresses the 
hope that it will be improved by the 
suggested amendments. The bill is 
vitally important and we _ respect- 
fully urge that you recommend its 
enactment. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I deeply appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before you, 
and thank you for your attention. 

END 
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~ Trust Investments During 


U, TO THE outbreak of World War 
II, the primary concern of trustees 
was the preservation of capital and 
obtaining the current rate of return 
on prime investments. The problem 
of protecting the life tenant or the re- 
mainderman against depreciation of 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
and of seeking tax-free income was 
not of particular importance. 

To be sure, during the ’30s and in 
the early years of the war, the ex- 
ceedingly low rate of interest ob- 
tainable on high-grade bonds was of 
serious concern, and many trust 
officers endeavored to overcome this 
difficulty through the acquisition of 
high-grade preferred and sound com- 
mon stocks. 

At the end of the war, the infla- 
tionary forces which were accumu- 
lating during the war but which were 
held in check through price and 
wage controls came to the fore. Com- 
modity prices began to rise sharply, 
with the result that in 1948 the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar was 
42% lower than in 1939. This of 
necessity caused a _ considerable 
change in the investment policies of 
trustees.Many of them realized that 
by merely preserving the corpus in 
terms of dollars, they did not com- 
pletely fulfill their obligations as 
fiduciaries and that protection of the 
purchasing power of the trust fund 
was of great importance. 


Become Stock-Minded 


Many states also recognized these 
basic developments and in some, as 
for example, in the state of New 
York, legislation was enacted to en- 
able trustees to invest a certain per- 
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centage of the corpus in common 
stocks, even where the trustor did 
not make such specific provision. As 
a result of these developments, trust 
companies became more and more 
stock-minded, and equities during 
the last few years played a growing 
role in their investment programs. 
Economic conditions in the United 
States today are entirely different 
from those which prevailed after the 
termination of World War II. The 
economic vacuum created by the war 
has been filled. The productive capa- 
city of the country has risen to a 
point where it can meet all the pre- 
sent demands for national defense, 
as well as the requirements of a 
growing population with a rising 
standard of living. The boom has 
come to an end, the sellers’ market 
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has given way to a buyers’ market, 
competition is keen, and margins of 
profit are tending to decline. 

The international political situa- 
tion also has undergone a notable 
change. Whereas two or three years 
ago there was a real threat of war, 
this threat is rapidly receding and 
the danger of war has been minimiz- 
ed. This is partly due to the increased 
economic and military strength of the 
free world — notably of the United 
States — and partly to the inherent 
weakness and contradictions from 
which the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites are suffering. 

The dangers of inflation, too, have 
receded, and a period of relative 
stability in the purchasing power of 
the dollar has set in. While nobody 
can predict how long this present 
situation will last, experience of the 
past has shown that strong inflation- 
ary forces take root in the United 
States only as a result of a major 
war. Since such a catastrophe under 
present conditions is not to be expect- 
ed and since the productive capacity 
of the country is great, indeed one 
may reach the conclusion that at 
least in the immediate future the pro- 
tection of the purchasing power of 
the dollar in new trust investments 
need not play the same role as during 
the past few years. 


Analysis of Business 


One of the prime problems con- 
fronting trust officers today is the 
impact that future business develop- 
ments will have on the prices of 
equities and of bonds. This naturally 
involves an analysis of the outlook 
for business in general and of the 
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money and capital markets in parti- 
cular. 

The economy of the United States 
at present is in the midst of a read- 
justment. Business activity has de- 
creased, unemployment has increased 
and corporate profits in the third 
quarter of 1953 were somewhat low- 
er than during the second quarter. 

A careful analysis, however, of the 
economic forces operating in the 
country leads to the conclusion that 
a sharp decline in business activity 
accompanied by large-scale unem- 
ployment is not in the making. This 
conclusion is based not so much on 
what measures the federal govern- 
ment may adopt to stimulate busi- 
ness activity, but rather on the 
strength of the American economy, 
which is sound and growing. 


Not Out of Line 


No abuses of any importance have 
occurred in any sphere of economic 
activity. The economic security of 
the people is widespread and greater 
than ever before in the history of the 
country. While private indebtedness, 
notably consumer credit and mort- 
gage indebtedness, have increased 
considerably, they are not out of 
line with the growth of other eco- 
nomic indices such as disposable in- 
come and total savings of the people. 

The increased growth in private 
indebtedness may indicate that the 
increased economic security of many 
individuals and families has played 
an important role in their willing- 
ness to mortgage their future income 
in order to meet present require- 
ments. The dynamism of the Ameri- 
can economy is based on the fact 
that the population is growing, the 
standard of living is rising, and bil- 
lions of dollars are spent annually 
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on research which leads to the pro- 
duction of new products and the 
creation of new wealth, while at the 
same time undermining the value of 
some older products. 

The present readjustment is not 
likely to last long nor be very serious 
in character. It will, however, be 
marked by increased competition 
which may become keener than ever 
before and by a reduction in the mar- 
gins of profit. Management will piay 
a more important role in the success- 
ful operation of a corporation than 
was the case during the last 12 years. 
One may conclude that the long- 
range outlook for equities is favo- 
rable. 

However, it clearly indicates that 
selectivity in investment at present is 
more important than during the past 
decade. This is so because, as stated 
before, the American economy is dy- 
namic, and such an economy creates 
new values while at the same time 
destroying old values. Just as the 
coming of the automobile undermin- 
ed and ultimately destroyed the 
value of interurban transit securi- 
ties which in their days were consid- 
ered high-grade in character, so new 
developments are in the making 
which may undermine the values of 
securities which today are considered 
as prime investments for trust funds. 


A Big Responsibility 


While these developments do not 
take place overnight, the speed of 
development today is greater by far 
than in the past; and this increases 
the responsibility of carefully select- 
ing securities on the trust investment 
officer, upon whose judgment the 
welfare of so many individuals de- 
pends. 

In the selection of equities, the 


trust investment officer under pre- 
sent conditions would be well-advis- 
ed to purchase those of companies 
which have not only good manage- 
ment, but also whose products are 
well-established and are not threat- 
ened by new products. The emphasis 
should be laid on those corporations 
which have demonstrated their abil- 
ity to earn and to pay dividends in 
good as well as bad times and whose 
activities will grow with the growth 
of the population and the rise in its 
standard of living. 


“What Price Safety?” 


In the bond market, too, a consid- 
edable change has taken place during 
1953. Whereas early in the year al- 
most every trust fund showed depre- 
ciation in its high-grade bond ac- 
count and almost every trust officer 
was raising the question, “What 
price safety?”, the atmosphere to- 
day is entirely different. 

It has been fully realized that the 
rise in money rates which set in in 
the United States shortly after the 
war was not a long secular trend but 
rather a cyclical movement which 
temporarily interrupted the long 
downward trend of money rates. The 
increase in interest rates during 1952 
and up to about the middle of 1953 
was primarily the result of the great 
demand for capital on the part of the 
private sector of the economy and 
because, in spite of the fact that busi- 
ness was at a high level, the govern- 
ment, as a result of large defense ex- 
penditures, was forced to operate at 
a deficit. 

The rather sharp decline in prices 
of high-grade bonds, including gov- 
ernments, in the early part of 1953 
was further accentuated by the credit 
policies of the Reserve authorities 
and by the debt management policy 
of the Treasury. Once, however, the 
monetary authorities realized that the 
dangers of inflation had receded, 
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that the peak of the boom had pass- 
ed, and that business was at the be- 
ginning of a downward readjustment, 
their policies underwent a notable 
change and this was immediately 
reflected in prices of high-grade 
bonds with the result that bond 
prices today are substantially higher 
than they were in the middle of the 
year. 


Trend Is Downward 


The secular trend of interest rates 
since the end of World War I has 
been downward, although on several 
occasions the downward trend was 
interrupted by short-term cyclical 
swings. The upturn in interest rates 
in 1928-29 was the result of specula- 
tion in securities with bank credit, 
which pushed short-term rates up 
and indirectly had a bearing on long- 
term yields. From 1948 to the middle 
of 1953, money rates again witness- 
ed a cyclical upswing, caused mainly 
by the huge demand for capital from 
the private sector of the economy 
and the fact that despite the high 
level of business activity that pre- 
vailed during 1950-52 the govern- 
ment, because of the huge military 
expenditures, was not able to balance 
its budget. 

The credit policies of the Reserve 
authorities as well as the debt man- 
agement policy of the new Adminis- 
tration also contributed to the recent 
upward movement of interest rates. 
The short-term cyclical swing came 
to an end around the middle of 1953, 
and the long-term downward trend is 
again in evidence. 

The principal forces now opera- 
ting in the money and capital mar- 
kets which contribute to the down- 
swing in money rates may briefly be 
summarized as follows: 


Three Major Forces 


1. Individual savings are very 
large. The liquid savings of indivi- 
duals, consisting of cash on hand and 
deposits with commercial and sav- 
ings banks and government obliga- 
tions, which can be converted into 
cash at a moment’s notice, increased 
from $148 billion at the end of 1945 
to $213 billion in September 1953. 

2. Contractual savings, which can- 
not readily be spent by the indivi- 
dual, are also large and steadily in- 
creasing. The total volume of life 
insurance in force increased from 


$156 billion at the end of 1945 to 
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$304 billion at the end of 1953. Pen- 
sion funds are rapidly growing and 
the funds invested by them are play- 
ing an important role in the capital 
market. 

3. The negative savings of indivi- 
duals, i.e., the repayment of out- 
standing debt, is more important to- 
day than ever before, primarily be- 
cause private indebtedness is so much 
larger. 

These factors clearly indicate that 
funds at the disposal of institutional 
investors are bound to grow rapidly 
in the future. The United States is 
rapidly becoming a nation of middle- 
class people, which means the pur- 
chase of more life insurance and a 
growing field for trust companies. 
The number of estates left by indi- 
viduals is bound to grow, even 
though — because of the tax factor 
— the size of individual estates will 
decrease. 


Savings Are Up 


Not only are the savings of indivi- 
duals large, but corporate savings 
since the end of the year have also 
been substantial. American corpora- 
tions have adopted a policy of pay- 
ing out, on the average, less than 


half of their earnings in the form of 
dividends. The rest is retained and 
used for enlargement and moderniza- 
tion of equipment or for increasing 
working capital. 

Depreciation is also playing an in- 
creasing role as an internal source 
of capital; and if the Congress 
should ease the depreciation provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code, 
it will be of even greater importance 
in the future. It therefore appears 
that corporations, as in the immedi- 
ate past, will continue to depend to 
a large extent on internal sources of 
capital. 


Capacity Is Great 


Moreover, sinking fund operations 
on outstanding bends provide for 
constant repayment of outstanding 
debt to present bondholders who in 
turn are forced to seek new outlets 
for their funds. Similarly, the amor- 
tization of mortgages supplies a 
growing supply of funds seeking an 
outlet in new mortgages. The capa- 
city to save in the United States is 
great; and hence, except in periods 
when business activity is very high 
and the government is operating with 
a deficit and thus has to borrow in 
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the open market, the supply of funds 
seeking an outlet in the market is 
usually as great as, and often greater 
than, the demand for new capital. 


Demand for Capital 


The demand for capital in 1954 
will be substantial, but unless the 
government operates with a large 
deficit or offers a considerable 
amount of long-term government 
securities in exchange for maturing 
obligations, it should not be larger 
than the supply. This conclusion is 
based on the following considera- 
tions: 

1. The demand for capital by cor- 
porations in all probability will be 
somewhat smaller than in 1953, Cap- 
ital expenditures have been carried 
out on a large scale since the end of 
the war and the productive capacity 
of the country is indeed great. Under 
these circumstances one may expect, 
particularly in view of the fact that 
the economy is in the midst of a re- 
adjustment, that capital expenditures 
in 1954 will decline somewhat. 
Should the Congress pass legislation 
modifying depreciation provisions, 
the demand for new capital from ex- 
ternal sources could be further de- 
creased, 

2. The demand for home mort- 
gages is bound to be large. It is gen- 
erally believed, however, unless 
measures are taken by the Adminis- 
tration to stimulate home-building, 
the number of home starts in 1954 
may be less than in 1953. The 
volume of tax-exempt securities will 
also undoubtedly be great, particu- 
larly since the Administration will 
probably adopt measures to stimu- 
late public works. What the supply 
of long-term government securities 
will be is as yet unknown. Although 
the budget message of the President 
envisages only a relatively small de- 
ficit for the fiscal year 1954-55, act- 
ual size of the deficit will depend on 
actions of Congress which, of course, 
no one can predict. 


If Business Declines 


The money and capital markets 
will also be greatly influenced by the 
credit policies of the Reserve autho- 
rities and the debt management policy 
of the Treasury. The policies of the 
Reserve authorities will be guided 
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primarily by the state of business 
activity. A downturn in_ business, 
particularly if accompanied by an 
increase in unemployment, is bound 
to lead to a more aggressive credit 
policy. 

This could assume several forms. 
It could be in the form of lowering 
of reserve requirements, which would 
increase reserve balances, or through 
more aggressive open market opera- 
tions followed or accompanied by a 
reduction of the discount rate. Low- 
ering or reserve requirements would 
undoubtedly stimulate purchases of 
governments as well as of tax-exempt 
securities by the commercial banks. 


The Federal Reserve 


The credit policies of the Reserve 
authorities could also remain pas- 
sive and still have a favorable in- 
fluence on business activity. For 
example, the Reserve authorities 
could refrain from counteracting the 
return flow of currency from circula- 
tion or an inflow of gold or the con- 
version of required reserves into ex- 
cess reserves brought about through 
a reduction in the volume of com- 
mercial loans. Irrespective of the 
specific measures the Federal Re- 
serve authorities may adopt, it is 
fairly certain that so long as the 
economy is in the midst of a read- 
justment and is not operating at ca- 
pacity and there is considerable un- 
employment, they will endeavor to 





keep. the money market comfortable 
in order to stimulate lending and 


investing. 
The investment policies of com- 
mercial banks will be influenced 


largely by the policies of the Reserve 
authorities and the demand for loans. 
The creation of additional excess re- 
serve balances will lead to an increase 
in the demand for securities by the 
banks. It is not likely that the bank- 
ing system as a whole will be willing 
to operate with a large volume of ex- 
cess reserves. 

The demand for loans will be sub- 
ject to a number of influences. The 
forces leading to a decrease in loans 
are, briefly: (1) the decline in busi- 
ness activity, (2) the effort to liqui- 
date inventories, (3) the repeal of 
the excess profits tax, and (4) the 
possibility that consumer credit may 
decrease. 

The forces that may lead to an 
increase in the volume of loans are 
the possibility of increased tax bor- 
rowing as well as greater dependence 
by industry and trade on the banks 
caused by the deterioration in the 
quality of the working capital. One 
may therefore conclude that during 
1954 the banks may become larger 
buyers of securities than before. 
This, too, will contribute to the 
downward trend in money rates. 


Some Conclusions 


Thus, the conclusions that could 
be reached on interest rates are: the 
long-term trend is still downward. 
Although the secular trend is often 
interrupted by short-term cyclical 
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swings, in the period immediately 
ahead the cyclical swing will be more 
pronounced on the down side, just 
as in the early part of 1953 it was 
more pronounced on the up side. 
Under such circumstances it appears 
advisable to acquire long-term bonds 
now. Should the downward trend go 
too far, as it went too far on the up 
side in the early part of 1953, then 
shorter-term obligations will become 
more attractive to buy and hold un- 
til the abnormal swing has passed. 
Effect of Inflation 
Investment policies of trust com- 
panies are based on reasonable judg- 
ment, which involves an analysis of 
the economic forces in operation. So 
long as the purchasing power of the 
dollar was stable, trust companies 
were primarily concerned with the 
preservation of the estate in terms of 
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dollars and obtaining a reasonable 
return. When, as a result of the war, 
inflationary pressures set in and the 
purchasing power of the dollar tend- 
ed to decline, investment officers 
realized that the mere preservation 
of an estate in terms of dollars alone 
was not sufficient and _ protection 
against loss of purchasing power of 
the currency became an important 
function in trust estate planning. In 
a period of rising commodity prices, 
equities, therefore, play a more im- 
portant role than in more normal 
peviods. 

The forces of inflation have run 
their course. The great pent-up de- 
mand created by the war and its 
aftermath has been met. The produc- 
tive capacity of the country is greater 
than ever before and as a result com- 
petition is keen and is likely to be- 


come even keener in the immediate 
future. Moreover, the economy is in 
the midst of a readjustment which, 
while it may not last long nor be 
very serious, can have an adverse 
effect on earnings of corporations 
and hence on values of equities. 

The economy today is perhaps 
more dynamic than ever before, 
which means constant creation of 
new values and undermining of old 
values. Under present conditions, 
therefore, the pressure of investment 
officers to invest in securities that 
may provide a hedge against infla- 
tion is not as great as it was up to 
the middle of 1953. On the other 
hand, in a dynamic economy selec- 
tivity of equities becomes a factor of 
the utmost importance. 


In a Dynamic Economy 


The “decline in business activity 
has had its impact on the movement 
of interest rates. The cyclical upward 
swing which set in around the middle 
of 1950 has come to an end and the 
long-term downward trend has re- 
sumed its course. The trend of in- 
terest rates is downward, brought 
about primarily by the enormous 
volume of individual and corporate 
savings. 

It is also likely that the demand 
for capital by the private sector of 
the economy in 1954 may be some- 
what smaller than in 1953. If the 
Administration is able to operate 
within the budget proposals of the 
President for the coming fiscal year, 
new borrowing by the federal gov- 
ernment will not play an important 
role in the capital market. Debt 
management, however, can influence 


considerably the trend of long-term 
bonds. 


A Look Ahead 


In considering the longer-range 
outlook, it is advisable to bear in 
mind that the American economy is 
sound and growing and that the 
period of continuous increases in in- 
dividual and corporate taxes seems 
to have come to an end. Based on the 
rapid growth in population, the 
steady rise in the standard of living, 
and the huge amounts spent on re- 
search leading to the creation of new 
products, one is warranted in the 
conclusion that the upturn which will 
set in, once the present readjustment 
is over, will bring the economy to 
new higher levels than prevailed at 
the peak of 1953. END 
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QO. (by Mr. P., Ohio): We em- 
ploy between 65 and 70 persons 
in our bank, including eight active 
officers. Like most banks, we ex- 
perience quite a turnover in the 
clerk, bookkeeper and junior teller 
classifications. Because of inexpe- 
rience, the new employees seem to 
make an unusually large number 
of mistakes and errors. 

As undoubtedly many banks 
have the same problem, | wonder 
if you would have any suggestions 
as to how we might better train 
our personnel or reduce our num- 
ber of errors. 


A. — The fact that you inquire as 
to a solution of your problem indi- 
cates you are following the practice 
of “on-the-job training”; in other 
words, familiarizing new employees 
with their jobs by having them 
taught the details of their work by 
older employees. Generally, this is a 
most unsatisfactory practice to fol- 
low in indoctrinating and _ training 
new personnel, due to the fact that 
while on-the-job training quickly 
familiarizes new employees with the 
present routines and procedures, the 
routines and procedures used might 
be faulty or inefficient, and the per- 
son to whom the new employee is 
turned over for training might like- 
wise be inefficient, with the result 
that new employees are taught pro- 
cedures which include all the errors 
and inefficiencies, which they in turn 
later pass on to someone else, thus 
perpetuating the errors. 

The best way to properly train 
new employees is by means of man- 
uals and a class instruction program 
developed by, and for, the bank. This 
is done by having job descriptions 
developed which will show (1) the 
source of the work, (2) the details 
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of the methods and procedures used 
to perform the work, including the 
records to be maintained and the 
reports to be prepared in the course 
of doing the work, and (3) where the 
work goes when completed. 

Such job descriptions should be 
initially prepared by having the em- 
ployees in the respective departments 
describe their own individual jobs, 
following a general outline prepared 
by management. 

When these descriptions are com- 
pleted, they should be reviewed and 
analyzed by the chief operating 
officer, who, after studying the vari- 
ous methods and procedures describ- 
ed, should determine the one best 
and most efficient way to perform 
the particular job. The “best way” 
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should then be reduced to writing 
and become the standard procedure 
or practice to follow in performing 
that job. 

A review of the method and pro- 
cedure described by each employee 
will not only disclose many omis- 
sions and probable causes of errors, 
but differences in opinion or inter- 
pretation as to how the work should 
be performed. Once standard prac- 
tices or procedures are set up for 
each job, the original descriptions 
should be reviewed, and where the 
procedure as described by the em- 
ployee differs with the standard pro- 
cedure, such employee should be in- 
structed in the correct procedure to 
follow. 

In order thereafter to maintain 
standard procedures covering every 
job, no change in an operating 
method, practice or procedure should 
be made unless placed into operation 
in writing. 

If a bank uses job descriptions, 
establishes standard practices cover- 
ing each job, and issues operation 
instructions covering the general op- 
erations, errors should be reduced 
and operating efficiency increased. 


Q. (by Mr. S., Pennsylvania): We 
are moving to new quarters about 
May 1. With the exception of 
officers’ furniture, all machinery 
and equipment presently used will 
be taken to the new building. The 
present officers’ desks will be used 
for the department managers in 
the operating departments. We 
want to effect this move over a 
week-end, if possible, so as not to 
interfere with business. 

We understand there are firms 
which specialize in moving busi- 
nesses. Do you know of any such 
firms in our area? 
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A. — Nearly all of the recognized 
moving and storage warehouses have 
developed certain techniques in con- 
nection with moving businesses. I 
would suggest that you call your 
local mover and tell him your prob- 
lem. 

The procedure, however, is simple 
if sufficient time is allowed for plan- 
ning. If you decide to do the job 
yourself, I suggest that you have the 
architect furnish you with several 
sets of floor plans on which you can 
superimpose the locations of the 
furniture and fixtures. In carrying 
out this plan, each office or space in 
your new quarters should be given 
an alphabetical designation and each 
office or space in your present quar- 
ters should be given an alphabetical 
designation. Corresponding letters of 
the alphabet should be uséd wher- 
ever possible. 

For example: the bookkeeping de- 
partment in the present quarters 
would be known as location “A” and 
the bookkeeping department in the 
new quarters would be known as lo- 
cation “A-A”. 

The furniture and fixtures, machin- 
ery and equipment located within 
each office or section of the present 
quarters should be given a number 
and the location of respective pieces 
of furniture and fixtures, machinery 
and equipment marked on the floor 


plan layout of your new quarters. 
With such advance planning, on the 
day of moving your movers will be 
able to pick up furniture and fix- 
tures, machinery and equipment in 
your old quarters, and set them down 
in your new quarters with little 
waste motion or inconvenience. 

It is well, however, to clean out 
your files (and desks) before mov- 
ing, so that old and obsolete material 
can either be disposed of or sent to 
storage. | would not take to the new 
quarters any furniture or fixtures, 
machinery and equipment unless re- 
quired for current use. It is much 
beter to leave them in the old quar- 
ters until final disposition is deter- 
mined. 


Q. (by Mr. W., Massachusetts): 
Recently we have learned of a 
plan whereby the banks of the 
country will be able to buy or par- 
ticipate in loans originally made 
by the RFC. As we understand it, 
the loans will be placed in a pool 
and the banks will purchase par- 
ticipation certificates which will be 
issued on a 342% basis. 

As our loan portfolio is low and 
we have little demand for loans, 
we were thinking of investing in 
this type of loan. What do you 
think? 

A. — I am not too familiar with 
the details. I understand, however, 
that original committees have been 























Cards of Distinction .. . 
RAISED LETTER PRINTING 
FIFTY 
TYPE FACES 
TO 
CHOOSE 
ho BLANKVILLE STATE BANK 
1111 BLANK AVENUE SOUTH 
BLANKVILLE, MINNESOTA 
© 
ne JOHN DOE, President ROckwell 9-7473 
$5.00 
1000 SEND YOUR PRESENT CARD AND WE WILL MATCH IT 
$7.00 AS CLOSELY AS POSSIBLE. 
anne LITTLE DRESS. INC. 
$11.00 6253 PENN AVENUE SO. ® MINNEAPOLIS 23, MINN. 
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formed to appraise the loans to com- 
panies located in the respective areas. 
This analysis was to be completed by 
February 20. Under the program as 
I understand it, the percentage of 
respective loans thought to be 
“good” will be placed in a pool, 
against which participating shares 
will be issued. The portion of the 
loan thought to be sub-standard will 
continue to be held by the RFC. Pay- 
ments on the loans will be made on 
pro rata basis to the participating 
banks and the RFC. 

It seems to me, however, that a 
management problem is_ involved. 
When, how and who will supervise 
the management of these companies? 

On the surface, the pool idea ap- 
pears to be a holding-company or 
investment trust arrangement, except 
that there is no top management 
agency, at least up to the present 
time, designed to watch over the 
management of these companies. 

Getting the government out of 
business is a move in the right direc- 
tion, but it is difficult to reconcile the 
dissolution of the RFC against the 
formation of the SBA. Even though 
it is too early to tell, it appears that 
the same type of business will con- 
tinue, except “under new manage- 
ment”. 

Frankly, I believe the bankers of 
the country know what they are do- 
ing credit-wise. If the affairs of a 
company are not being managed 
properly, to where they are entitled 
to bank credit accommodations, the 
best thing for the company to do is 
to get new management, consolidate 
with another company, or liquidate. 

Demand for a product is depen- 
dent upon the times, and if a com- 
pany does not contribute to progress, 
it has no economic value. Just think 
what would have happened to the 
country if, when the horseless car- 
riage came into existence, all the 
buggy manufacturers, harness mak- 
ers, etc. got help from someone and 
instead of changing their products, 
continued to manufacture their same 
lines. Just think of the buggy whip. 
Isn’t this the same situation today? 

END 
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Barton ROUGE, LOUISIANA — 
The American Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Baton Rouge, is expanding its 
operations to include a banking office 
downtown, having exercised an op- 
tion on the former building of the 
State-Times and Morning Advocate 
at Florida and North Fourth streets. 

President A. R. Johnson tells THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER that this is the 
first time a suburban bank has de- 
cided to open an office in downtown 
Baton Rouge. He points out that the 
American Bank will continue its 
usual operations at its site on Plank 
road and that he will maintain offices 
in both buildings. 

Following extensive remodeling 
costing $300,000, the downtown office 
is expected to open its doors for 
business in mid-Summer. The lease 
runs for 20 years and will represent 


a total outlay of $570,000. American 
Bank will convert the comparatively 
new building into a modern banking 
ofice with complete services. Re- 
modeling plans include construction 
of a large new vault, two new eleva- 
tors, new staircases, safety deposit 
boxes in a basement vault, installa- 
tion of air-conditioning equipment 
and other improvements. The second 
floor will be leased for business 
offices. Plans for the third floor are 
undetermined. 
xk 

Powhatan, Virginia — “Late in 
April” is the last word from Cashier 
W. R. Parker of the Bank of Pow- 
hatan, on probable opening of the 
new building now under construc- 
tion. 

The bank recently reached the 
$714 million mark in total assets. 








PRESIDENT A. R. JOHNSON (right) of American Bank & Trust Company, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
is shown here with Charles P. Manship, Jr., parf owner of a building in downtown Baton 
Rouge where the bank will open an office this Summer (see accompanying story). 
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West Allis, Wisconsin — Total re- 
sources of the Milwaukee County 
Bank, West Allis, passed the $30 
million mark in 1953, President 
Joseph E. Roche reports. Number of 
customers using the _ institution’s 
many services reached 35,682, an all- 
time high. 

“The most gratifying development 
was an increase of nearly $114 mil- 
lion in savings, for a total of over 
$14 million, currently exceeded only 
by the three largest banks in Milwau- 
kee, in our county”, says Mr. Roche. 
“This includes over $100,000 of our 


new 2% savings certificates, first 


offered in June 1953”. 

Customers used the bank’s moder- 
nized sidewalk teller windows more 
than 95,000 times last year. Opened 
in 1951, this facility was the first 
installation of its kind in the Mil- 
waukee area. 

Mr. Roche commended officials of 
West Allis for their off-street park- 
ing plans which “will include 12 
convenient 60-foot parking strips 
near stores and public service build- 
ings”. Two already are in operation. 
The Milwaukee County Bank has 
made arrangements to provide a 
parking lot for employees which will 
increase the available space in the 
customer parking lot just north of 
the bank. 

All officers and directors were re- 
elected at the annual meeting. 

xk 


East Moline, Illinois — If ever a 
home-town bank was in the position 
of “taking over” the local newspaper 
on the occasion of some milestone in 
its community history — and there 
have been many such cases, of course 
— it can be said to have been the 
State Bank of East Moline at the 
50th anniversary celebration which 
it observed recently. 

The Herald, \ocal newspaper, ran 
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C. F. HOOD 
President, United States Steel Corporation 


“The response of our employees to the Payroll Savings Plan for U.S, Savings Bonds is 
dramatic evidence of their conviction that Freedom is Everybody's Job. We are proud 
of their outstanding record in saving systematically in “E” Bonds, in thus adding to 


their financial independence as they give effective support to the nation.” 


Mr. Hood and his associates may well be proud of the 
Steel Corporation’s Payroll Savings figures: 
e 144,000 men and women of U. S. Steel are enrolled 


in the Payroll Savings Plan—an over-all employee 
participation of 52% —excellent for a company as 


large as U. S. Steel. 
e the average monthly investment of a U. S. Steel 


Payroll Saver is $20.79. 

* every month, these 144,000 employees invest 
$2,993,760 in personal security—and America’s eco- 
nomic stability. 

« in some U. S. Steel plants and subsidiaries employee 

participation runs as high as 80%. 
Nearly eight million men and women, in forty-five 


thousand companies, large and small, are building 
personal security and contributing to national economic 
stability by their $160,000,000 monthly investment in 
U. S. Savings Bonds. These Payroll Savers, with their 
$25 and $50 Bonds, are major shareholders in a huge 
reservoir of future purchasing power—the $35.5 billion, 
cash value of Series E Bonds outstanding. 
What is the employee participation in your Payroll 
Savings Plan? The average monthly deduction? How 
many employees have been added to your Payroll 
Savings Plan in the last year? Call for the figures and 
study them. Then, phone, wire or write to Savings 
Bond Division, U. S. Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton Building, Washington, D. C. Your State Director 
will be glad to show you how easy it is to raise employee 
participation in your plan to 60%, 70%, or even better. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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a three-column picture of the bank’s 
officers and a column-long news story 
on its front page, and then devoted 
an entire double-spread to the bank’s 
long and successful history inside. 
In addition, the bank itself ran 
several eye-catching ads to ballyhoo 
various aspects of the event and there 
were congratulatory messages from 
other local businesses. 

The bank’s “open house” attract- 
ed huge throngs of well-wishers, 
each of whom received a souvenir 
gift. B. H. Ryan, president, is Illinois 
director in the Independent Bankers 


Association of America. 
k**k* 


Keyser, West Virginia — Now 
comfortably operating in its com- 
pletely modernized building is the 
National Bank of Keyser (see “Be- 
fore” and “After” pictures on this 
page). 

Eye-appeal and  customer-conve- 
nience were the watchwords as ex- 
tensive changes were effected on both 
exterior and interior. The Cunneen 
Company, bank designers of Phila- 
delphia, designed and supervised in- 
stallation of the rebuilding program 
and provided all the new banking 
fixtures and lobby furnishings. 

Exterior facade treatment consists 
of a combination of deep red Roman 
brick and Georgia Etowan marble. 
A band of Alberene black serpentine 
marble forms a base for the building. 
Two supporting columns had to be 
removed and new structural mem- 
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“BEFORE” AND “AFTER” the full-scale modernization program at 
the National Bank of Keyser, West Virginia (see accompanying 


bers installed to permit the expan- 
sive glass treatment. A distinctive 
feature is the custom aluminum and 
glass entrance. 

Interior features include island- 
type tellers’ counter, functional ar- 
rangement, sit-down checkwriting 
conveniences, stand-up check desks, 
comfortable waiting area, informal 
offices, modern vault lobby and 
vault, harmonious color scheme, ac- 
oustical tile ceiling, new lighting 
system, enlarged bookkeeping de- 
partment, etc. 

General contractor was Wallace 
Construction Company of Philadel- 
phia, with many West Virginia firms 
participating. The National Bank of 
Keyser was established in 1933. 
Officers include Joseph E. Patchett, 
chairman and president; E. V. 
Romig, vice president; P. J. Davis, 
executive vice president; J. Lee 
Temple, cashier, and Joseph H. 


Heare, assistant cashier. 
xk*r 


San Diego, California — The 
Security Trust & Savings Bank of 
San Diego recently completed its 
highly-successful women’s forum 
over a local television station, be- 
lieved to be the first of its kind in 
the country. 

C. J. Frandell, assistant vice pres- 
ident and public relations officer, 
says that Sylvia F. Porter of New 
York, internationally-known _finan- 
cial columnist and author, addressed 
the first “meeting” on a Monday 





C. J. FRANDELL 
reports on women’s financial forum on tele- 
vision sponsored by the Security Trust & 
Savings Bank of San Diego, in the accom- 
panying story. 


morning over KFMB-TV, speaking 
on family finances; Thomas M. Cun- 
ningham, Jr., former registered 
representative of the New York Stock 
Exchange, the second on “personal 
securities investment planning”, and 
Kenneth S. Walker, vice president 
and trust officer of the bank, the third 
telecast, on estate planning, wills 
and trusts. 

President Allen J. Sutherland of 
the bank also appeared on each of 
the programs. Mr. Frandell reports, 
“We feel that we have benefitted 
personally from the experience and 
hope that next year we can present 
an even bigger and better women’s 
financial forum on television”. 








story) are reflected in these two views. The work was done by the 
Cunneen Company, Philadelphia, bank designers and builders. 
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To the salesman who wears out his shoes instead of his pants 
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You miss all the best matinees ... know your customers’ offices better than 
your own. You don’t see as much of your family as you'd like. But your 
chin rides high to know that while anybody can open orders, it takes a 
man to sell. This is your day. Full employment in peacetime simply can’t 
last unless goods move constantly from maker to user. In this process, 
you are the pivot man. What you achieve bears on the economic welfare 
of all our people. Here’s to you—and your beat-up working shoes. The 
year ahead can mean big strides forward for men—and businesses—that 
walk away with the order, while others say it can’t be done, 


N. W. AYER & SON, INC. 
Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota — Well- 
deserved honors recently came to 
two staff members of the Marquette 
National Bank of 
Minneapolis, one 
within the bank, 
the other for out- 
standing civic ser- 
vice. 

John Cleary, 
© assistant cashier in 
the bank’s depart- 
_ ment of banks and 
bankers and well- 
known to corres- 
pondent bankers 
over a wide terri- 
tory, was elected 
assistant cashier. 
Before joining the 
bank in October 
1952, Mr. Cleary 
was associated 
~ with Richfield 
State Bank and 
Farmers & Me- 
chanics Savings 
Bank, both of this city, and Saint 
Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company's 
bank division. 

Ralph W. Crouley, cashier, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the publicity 
and public relations committee of 
the 1954 Minneapolis Aquatennial. 

x*k* 

Montgomery, Alabama —— Grover 
Keyton, president of the Union Bank 
& Trust Company of Montgomery 
since 1938, has been made chairman 
of the board, and John H. Neill, Jr. 
advanced from executive vice presi- 
dent to president. 

T. B. Hill, Jr. was re-elected vice 
chairman of the board, and Robert 
S. Hill, Jr. and Moreland Griffith 
Smith were elected new board mem- 
bers. 

Other Union Bank officers elected 
were Mark W. Johnston, executive 
vice president; G. E. Suddith, vice 
president; J. Vance Walker, cashier 
and secretary, and A. S. Meyers, as- 
sistant cashier and auditor. 

xk 

Hamtramck, Michigan — Edwin 
R. Monnig, formerly president, has 
been elected chairman of the board 
of the Bank of Commerce, Ham- 
tramck, and William E. Dingman was 
advanced from executive vice presi- 
dent to succeed him. 

Mr. Monnig, a Detroit attorney, is 
one of the founders of the Bank of 
Commerce and has been afhliated 
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MR. CLEARY 





MR. CROULEY 


with it since its organization in 1924. 
Mr. Dingman, a Ferris Institute 
graduate, has been with the bank as 
managing officer since its inception, 
previously was employed by the 
Peoples State Bank of Detroit, Pen- 
insular State Bank of Highland Park 
and Charlevoix State Savings Bank, 
Charlevoix. 

Frank M. Blaska was promoted 
from cashier to vice president and 
cashier; Walter J. Hartman, Henry 
Lasota, Harry A. Newberg and 
Michael A. Schaffran were promoted 
from assistant vice presidents to vice 
presidents; Thomas B. Smith from 
assistant cashier to assistant vice 
president, and Anne Dunn to assis- 


tant cashier. 
kkk 


Calumet, Minnesota —— Calumet 
State Bank has increased its surplus 
fund by $25,000, to a total of $50,- 
000, says William Holt, Jr., execu- 
tive vice president. Deposits last 
December 31 amounted to $1,712,990. 

xk 

Los Angeles, California — Ben 
Rk. Meyer, chairman of the board of 
Union Bank & Trust Company of 
Los Angeles, has also been elected 
to fill the vacancy left by the recent 
death of Herman F. Hahn, reported 
in THe INDEPENDENT BANKER last 
month. 
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MR. CROSS 





MR. MEYER 


Hal W. Cross, cashier, was elected 
vice president in charge of opera- 
tions; William J. Hunter succeeded 
to the cashiership, and W. W. Blake- 
ly was named assistant cashier. 

Mr. Meyer has been associated 
with the bank in an official capacity 
since it opened for business July 1, 
1914. He was vice president and di- 
rector at first, became president in 
1916, chairman of the board in 1950 
when Mr. Hahn was elected presi- 
dent. 

xk 

Rosholt, Wisconsin — In its sou- 
venir statement-leaflet marking its 
50th anniversary, the State Bank of 
Rosholt indulged in a bit of “selling” 
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.--before it TALKS 


...is the way our doctors put 
it—“Our chances of curing 
cancer are so much better 
when we have an opportunity 
to detect it before it talks.” 


That’s why we urge you to 
have periodic health check- 
ups that always include a 
thorough examination of the 
skin, mouth, lungs and rectum 
and, in women, the breasts 
and generative tract. Very 
often doctors can detect can- 
cer in these areas long before 
the patient has noticed any 


symptoms. 


For more life-saving facts 
phone the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you, or 
write to “Cancer”—in care of 


your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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of the American free enterprise sys- 
tem in these words: 

“Under free enterprise, our pio- 
neers bought cheap land, built and 
improved it. Some started and con- 
ducted smal! businesses. All assumed 
risks and enjoyed the resultant pro- 
fits, or assumed the losses. They ex- 
tended tremendous efforts for their 
individual success, which has meant 
so much in building this community 
and this nation. Our way of life has 
been exactly the opposite of some of 
the foreign ways, which regard man 
as property of the state, requiring 
the state to control and regulate his 
thoughts and actions. Let us refuse 
to be controlled and regulated, and 
preserve the principles and doctrines 
our country was founded upon”. 

The bank’s half-century growth 
since opening in 1904 has seen de- 
posits increase to $2,535,350, total 
footings to $2,744,149, 

Carl L. Rosholt has held office 
continually for the entire 50 years 
— 34 as cashier, and the past 16 as 


president. 
x** 


lonia, Michigan — Sweeping new 
changes effected by the remodeling 
program of the lonia County Na- 
tional Bank, under way since last 
July, were revealed to thousands of 
friends and customers at the all-day 
“open house” on February 5. Free 
gifts and a drawing for a $25 sav- 
ings bond attendance prize, high- 
lighted the occasion. 

Larger lobby, added tellers’ win- 
dows, lowered acoustical ceiling, 


THESE TWO VIEWS ware taken at the all-day “open house” of the 
lonia County National Bank, lonia, Michigan, on February 5 (see 
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complete air-conditioning, indirect 
lighting, piped-in recorded music, 
new counters and fixtures, draperies 
on all windows, modern color 
scheme, new executive offices, and 
two giant 7-ton Mosler safe doors, 
are features of the “new” bank’s ap- 
pointments. The vault doors are il- 
luminated at night by spotlights 
built into the lobby ceiling. 

President Marshall Westfall said 
the extensive program was under- 
taken to “bring to the people of 
Ionia county the very latest banking 
facilities”. (See accompanying pic- 
ture). 

xkkr* 


Detroit, Michigan — Shareholders 
of the Bank of the Commonwealth, 
Detroit, have authorized the issuance 
of 20,000 shares of 
common stock, dis- 
tributed February 
15 as a 20% stock 
dividend. The ac- 
tion increases the 
number of shares 
of common stock 
outstanding to 
120,000 shares. 

President How- 

MR. PARSHALL = ard P. Parshall re- 
ported that 1953 marked one of the 
largest deposit gains in the bank’s 
37-year history. Deposits rose $19 
million to a new high of $307,292,- 
307 at year’s end. That jumped the 
bank from 76th place to 74th among 
the nation’s 300 largest banks as re- 
ported in American Banker. 








CURTIS D. THOMAS 
heads the special committee on branch-bank- 
ing appointed by the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association, as reported in The Independent 
Banker last month. The committee's report 
will be made at the Spring meeting of the 
association's council of administration. Mr. 
Thomas is executive vice president of the 
Miners Savings Bank of Pittston. 


Victor, Montana — Roland Lynn 
Wilson, 20-year-old father of three 
children, is reported to have signed 
a confession that he robbed the 
Farmers State Bank of Victor of 
$15,857 in a daring noon-hour rob- 
bery on last December 24. 


xk 


Coleraine, Minnesota — Richard 
N. White has been advanced from 
assistant cashier to executive vice 
president of the First National Bank 
of Coleraine, and Miss Rose Bill 
was advanced to assistant cashier. 








accompanying story). President Marshall Westfall is at the left, a 
lobby crowd scené at the right. 
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40 YEARS’ SERVICE to Hamlin Bank & Trust Company, Smethport, Pennsylvania, is the proud 
boast of Frank B. Fay (left), assistont vice president. Here he is being presented with a watch 
on behalf of his fellow employees by Robert A. Digel, vice president. (See accompanying story). 


President W. C. Holt says that the 
bank’s year-end statement showed 
deposits of $1,665,769 and capital 
funds of $152,546. 
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Salt Lake City, Utah — Publica- 
tion in many of the nation’s news- 
papers, including the Salt Lake Tri- 
Lune, of “The Secret Diary of Harold 
L. Ickes”, has 
thrust the name of 
Orval W. Adams 
into the limelight 
again. An incident 
concerning Mr. 
Adams, executive 
vice president of 
the First National 
Bank of Salt Lake 
City, former 
A.B.A. _ president 
and one of the nation’s best-known 
independent bankers, is related in 
one of the diary’s entries. 

It has to do with Mr. Adams’ elec- 
,tion as second vice president of the 
A.B.A. at New Orleans in 1935 dur- 
ing the White House term of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. It is no secret — 
and Mr. Ickes’ “secret diary” points 
up the fact — that Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Roosevelt did not exactly see 
eye-to-eye. 
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MR. ADAMS 


Smethport, Pennsylvania — Ofh- 
cers and employees of the Hamlin 
Bank & Trust Company of Smethport 
recently honored Frank B. Fay, assis- 
tant vice president of the bank and 
chairman of the McKean County 
Bankers Association, on having com- 
pleted 40 years’ service with the 
bank. Following refreshments, in- 
cluding a specially-decorated cake 
(see accompanying picture), several 
directors and officers spoke briefly in 
tribute to Mr. Fay’s fine record, and 
Robert A. Digel, vice president, pre- 
sented him with a fine watch, suit- 
ably engraved. 


xk 


Rosemead, California — First 
State Bank of Rosemead celebrated 
its 25th anniversary on February 16. 
This community’s only independent, 
home-owned financial institution, the 
bank opened its doors for business 
in 1929 with initial deposits of 
$41,013. Resources as of last Decem- 
ber 31 totaled $7,389,876. 


President G. A. Anderson reports 
that men elected recently to the 
bank’s new board of directors are 
A. E. Hart, B. F. Berry, G. Berk Kel- 
logg, H. Amos Geib and himself. Mr. 
Berry is vice president, Mr. Kellogg 
cashier. Other officers are E. M. Paap, 





CLASSIFIED 
* ADS + 


Advertising rates in this department: 10c¢ per 

word, except words in capital letters are 15¢ 

each. Blind address computed as six addi- 

tional words. 

in replying to blind ads, address as follows: 
Box # 
c/o The Independent Banker 
625 Second Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


COIN COUNTING MACHINES 
Shrewd bankers avoid obsolescence head- 
aches and maintenance expense by renting 
this equipment. Low rates because we em- 
ploy no salesmen. Write WATKINS COM- 
PANY, Napoleon, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 
One nest of 30 safe deposit boxes, one 
Brandt automatic cashier (Model 61), Monroe 
calculator, vault door, and Kardex (all sizes). 
Write Box 194, c/o The Independent Banker. 


CASHIER WANTED 
Experienced and capable to assist execu- 
tive officer of good country bank within 100 
miles of Richmond, Virginia, with more than 
$6,000,000 assets. Address Box 192, ¢/o 
The Independent Banker. 


COMPTROLLER NEEDED IMMEDIATELY 


$60 million Southwestern bank. Must be 
capable of installing cost and accrual ac- 
counting systems, preparing federal tax re- 
turns, and sdpervising an audit program. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for right man. Top 
working conditions with a fast-growing bank 
with liberal profit-sharing and retirement 
plan. Send complete resume, including pic- 
ture and present salary. Write Box 193, 
c/o The Independent Banker. 


TROPICAL FISH 
TROPICAL FISH and supplies. Save! Repre- 
sentative your area will supply. Write 
NMOAE, Box 4635, los Angeles 24, Cali- 
fornfa. 























FOR SALE 
Diebold triple time lock vault safe. 
One nest 100 steel type safe deposit 
boxes. 
Three 15-drawer 4x6 Kardex cabinets. 
One 7-drawer 3x5 Kardex cabinet. 
Two model 61 Bank Brandt money changers. 
One Staats money changer. 
Hand model raph and cabinet. 
model Todd keybutton check writer. 


Two desk model Diebold Cardineers. 
10-drawer check file. 

Write C. A. Doyle 

316 Gibson Street 

Eau Claire, Wis. 


BANKERS ! 
Brighten your office with a cheery Vinylite 

plaque reading: 

Old bankers never die, 

They just lose interest. 
Makes a sprightly and unusual gift. Only 
$1.45 postpaid. Crown Accessories, Box 61958 
Apex, Washington, D. C. 
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vice president; J. V. Como, assistant 
cashier; P. S. Longoria, assistant 
cashier and escrow officer, and Mr. 
Hart, appraiser. 
xkk 

Pierre, South Dakota — At the 
annual distinguished service award 
banquet of the Pierre Chamber of 
Commerce, Curtis B. Mateer, cashier 
of the Pierre National Bank, was 
presented with the 
good government 
award for out- 
standing contribu- 
tion to the promo- 
tion and _better- 
ment of good gov- 
ernment in the 


city in 1953. a 
Mr. Mateer re- v 
cently completed ™ 
MR. MATEER 


eight years on the 
city commission, is a past president 
of the South Dakota Municipal 
League and served on its executive 
board for three years. He is a past 





president of the Junior C. of C., serv- 
ed two years on the board of directors 
of the senior group. He was instru- 
mental in organizing the Pierre civic 
congmittee and has done outstanding 
work in the promotion of building 
new homes here. 

At present Mr. Mateer is a mem- 
ber of the South Dakota Aeronautics 
commission, chairman of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce’s Missouri river de- 
velopment committee, director of the 
Missouri river division of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Association, member of 
the executive board of the South 
Dakota Bankers Association and an 
active community leader. 


xx 


Florence, South Carolina — J. 
Boone Aiken, Sr. was re-elected 
chairman of the board of Guaranty 
Bank & Trust Company, Florence, at 
the annual meeting. All other mem- 
bers of the board also were re-elect- 


ed. They are O. S. Aiken, C. B. Car- 





ter, J. G. Hyman, R. B. Fulton, J. M. 
O’Dowd and Lucius Tyler. 

Re-elected to the bank’s executive 
committee and trust investment com- 
mittee were J. Boone Aiken, Sr., O. 
S. Aiken, and Messrs. Carter, Hyman, 
O’Dowd and Fulton. 

Mr. Carter was renamed presi- 
dent, and F. R. Atkinson executive 
vice president. C. W. Boyd was re- 
elected assistant vice president and 
Edwin S. Holland cashier. Frank D. 
Fulton was re-elected trust officer 
and elected assistant cashier. 


xx 


Richmond, Virginia — Eight staff 
members of State-Planters Bank & 
Trust Company, Richmond, appeared 
before local civic groups during 
February. 

Organizations addressed included 
the Richmond Safe Deposit Associa- 
tion, Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, 
a meeting of 18 county home demon- 
stration agents, Refrigeration & Air- 
Conditioning Contractors Associa- 
tion of Richmond, the Shriners 
luncheon, the Spinx club, and the 
Richmond Quota club. END 


The Orange Yutee Was "Ou the Weise” 


LOBBY of the Indian River Citrus Bank, Vero Beach, was dressed up 
like this during February — designated “Eat-More-Citrus Month” by 
the Florida State Chamber of Commerce. The bank cooperated with 
the Florida Bankers Association in building this display and served 
free orange juice to all customers during the month. President Merrill 
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P. Barber is second from right. The other man is L. S. Tiller, execu- 
tive vice president, and Florida councilman in the Independent Bank- 
ers Association of America. The young ladies are Gretchen (left) and 
Elizabeth Graves, daughters of prominent citrus growers of the 
section. ' 
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The Positive Side of the Tracks 


@ How investment-worthy are American railroads today? 
Are the current generally low market prices of railway 
securities in harmony with the facts? Is railroading a “has- 
been” business? What are the prospects for the future? 

President William White of the giant New York Cen- 
tral System, presents here, particularly for America’s 
bankers but also for everyone interested in railreads and 
investments, a completely fresh look at this fascinating 


subject. — The Editors. 


» LITTLE IS KNOWN about the 
positive side of our business. I need 
only go back through the years to 
my own experience in the railroad 
business — which now number 40, 
and during 30 of which I have been 
a railroad officer. When I recount the 
advances that have been made in the 
art of railroading, I find them truly 
amazing. 


An explanation for the prevailing 
state of mind toward the railroads 
a$ an investment may be found, I 
think, in a habit which we might call 
“depression thinking”. This habit 
causes investment people to think of 
the railroads, not as they are nor as 
they will be, but rather as they were 
during the depression of the ’30s. To 
associate the railroads with depres- 










































Sy Wiliam White 


President, New York Central System 


sion, | submit, is not a valid associa- 
tion. The likelihood of a general de- 
pression sufficient to cause such a 
collapse as we had in the °30s is 
very slim. Of course, we can’t always 
live in a boom. There must be ad- 
justments from time to time, and we 
are experiencing such an adjustment 
now. But an adjustment is not a de- 
pression. 

As a primary consideration, let us 
not forget that the railroads are still 
the basic mass mover of goods. I do 
not mean to minimize the amount of 
traffic that has been taken away from 
the railroads. Some of what we have 
lost is gone for good, but there are 
sizeable areas of trafic which have 
been diverted from the rails by arti- 
fical rather than rational factors. In 
those fields where rail transportation 
holds the inherent advantage of eff- 
ciency, we’re striking back to recover 
lost business. We are doing this with 
service and we are doing it with com- 
petitive pricing. 

In Much Stronger Position 

What we have, then, in the rail- 
roads is an industry with definite 
possibilities for growth. 

What we have also, is an industry 
in much better financial condition 
than in 1930. Then railroad debt 
stood at about $11.5 billion; now it 
is about $8.5 billion. 

In 1930 the fixed charges of the 
railroads were $693 million; today 
they are about $475 million. 

In 1930 fixed charges required 1lc 
of the revenue dollar. Now they re- 
quire 41, ¢, 

Probably the most dramatic fact 
in the railroads’ financial situation 
is that in the seven years 1946-52, 
capital expenditures have totaled 
$7.8 billion, while funded debt has 
not increased. 

With this gigantic program of ad- 
ditions and betterments under their 
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THE POSITIVE SIDE 


(Continued from Page 33) 








belts, the railroads can now enter 
upon a period of reduced capital ex- 
penditures while continuing to rea- 
lize — and in many cases increasing 

the benefits from these improve- 
ments. As a result, the railroads are 
in the best physical condition of their 
history. The post-war betterment 
program, boldly conceived and exe- 
cuted, has built a transportation 
plant unmatched for versatility and 
efliciency. 

There is a tendency in some quar- 
ters to regard the railroads as a 
more-or-less static industry, in which 
significant progress seldom occurs. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
fact. Progress in the art of railroad- 
ing, when it is all detailed and its 
significance measured, would fill one 
of the proudest chapters in the whole 
history of technology. 

In 1952 the railroads originated 
8% more tons than the average of 
the five-year period 1926-30, In 
handling that business they moved it 
a greater distance, so that their net 
ton miles increased 44%. But in do- 
ing so they loaded 25% fewer cars. 
Utilizing cars of higher capacity, 
getting 80% more work out of every 
car per day, increasing their train 
speed 30% and their net tons per 
train mile 65%, they increased their 
ton miles per train hour 125%. This 
kind of performance is not static; it 
is phenomenal! 

And in the passenger trafhc field, 
comparing the same periods, we 
handled over 7% more passenger 
miles, with 399% less train miles. 


How About the Bankers? : 

It is true that the railroads are 
still utilizing the basic transporta- 
tion principle with which they start- 
ed in business more than 120 years 
ago — the movement of trains of 
cars over tracks of rail. But that 
doesn’t indicate a static industry any 
more than does the fact that bankers 
are still dealing in money, the same 
staple in which they have always 
dealt. 

Yes, we still use tracks. But the 
rail, the ties, the roadbed of today’s 
tracks have little resemblance to 
those of yesteryear. Research on the 
part of the railroads and the steel 
industry has not only produced a 
heavier rail, but a better section of 
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rail, designed to provide a longer 
life and fewer failures. 

Most people, [| presume, would 
consider rail about the dullest and 
most undramatic study in the uni- 
verse. But there are top-flight scien- 
tists who devote all their working 
time to the study of that seemingly 
simple substance, looking for ways 
to make it still better. 

“Rail Cancer” Stopped 

Not very long ago a major prob- 
lem in maintaining railroad track 
was the tendency of rail to develop 


internal fissures. Sometimes the name 


“rail cancer” was applied to them 
because they began deep inside the 
rail and spread insidiously. Figst 
there was developed the use of elec- 
tronics to detect these fissures, so that 
the rails could be removed before 
surface failure occurred. Then there 
was devised a method of controlling 
the cooling of the freshly-rolled rail 
at the rolling mill. It had been found 
that quick cooling set up stresses and 
caused minute hair-line fractures to 
occur, which grew under the impact 
of locomotives and cars running over 
them. Simply by slowing down the 
cooling of the white-hot rails, these 
stresses were eliminated and fissures 





W. HAROLD BRENTON 
is the new treasurer of the Republican 
national committee, chosen at its recent 


meeting in Washington. President of the | 


State Bank of Des Moines, lowa, and imme- 
diate past president of the American Bankers 
Association, Mr. Brenton was a delegate to 
the 1952 Republican convention which nomi- 
nated President Eisenhower. 





in control-cooled rail are practically 
unknown. 

It sounds simple, doesn’t it, but 
it took a lot of research to find the 
solution. 

Underneath the rail, too, there has 
been the same process of continuous 
investigation and improvement, with 
cross-ties, ballast, roadbed and drain- 
age. , 
Chemical treatment of ties to pro- 
long their life actually started over 
40 years ago, but experience and con- 
stant research have developed im- 
proved methods of treatment so that 
the average service life of ties has 
been tripled. 

Ballast has gone from cinder to 
gravel to stone; and, lest you think 
that railroading is a static industry. 
consider the investigative effort that 
goes into even such a seemingly pro- 
saic substance as this. There is in 
Chicago a machine which in three 
weeks subjects a sample streich of 
ballast to the same wear-and-tear it 
would receive from traflic in three 
years of railroad service. 


Better Track Maintenance 

Probably the most impressive of 
all developments affecting the rail- 
roads’ foundation — their track — 
is the revolution that has taken place 
in maintenance methods. We are do- 
ing the bulk of track maintenance 
today with machines — faster, bet- 
ter and at less cost. 

In the field of signalling, C.T.C. 
— centralized traffic control — has 
been a subject of much_ interest. 
There have been other major devel- 
opments in that field, including color- 
light and position-light signals in- 
stead of the old semaphores. We now 
have dragging equipment detectors. 
which if disturbed by equipment 
dragging from a train, set signals 
ahead of the train in order to stop 
it. Automatic flasher lights and cross- 
ing gates offer a very handsome re- 
turn on the cost and furnish more 
reliable protection than human be- 
ings. 

Our great earnings medium is, of 
course, the freight car, and every 
type of that car today is a much im- 
proved car, with greater load and 
cubical capacity than its post-World 


' War I counterpart. It is difficult for 


you to notice the great difference 
between a freight car of 30 years ago 
and that of today, but I can assure 
you that thousands upon thousands 
of hours have gone into research to 
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S. B. CROTHERS 

died suddenly of a heart attack at a physi- 
cian’s office where he had gone for a check- 
up, on February 1. Vice president of the 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Watertown, 
South Dakota, he was 63. Born in Wisconsin 
Dells, Wisconsin, Mr. Crothers moved to 
Watertown in 1919 after earlier banking 
experience at Badger and Hayti, both in 
South Dakota. 


improve the various components of 
the freight car. 

In addition to having heavier load 
and cubical capacity, today’s freight 
cars are built much sturdier so as 
to afford a longer life, increasing the 
period between general repairs from 
six or seven years to 12 to 14 years. 

You are, of course, much more 
familiar with the changes in passen- 
ger carrying equipment, the greater 
riding comfort and the transition 
from open-berth sleepers to room 
cars, with their individual heat and 
air-conditioning controls. Right now 
some of us, in conjunction with car 
builders, are seeking a way to build 
an entirely different type of passen- 
ger car at lower cost, but one that 
will meet the necessary standards of 
safety and win public acceptance. 


Now 75% Diesels 


Perhaps the most dramatic change 
in the art of railroading is the transi- 
tion from steam to Diesel power. 
The railroads have converted from 
steam to Diesel to the extent of about 
75% throughout the country. This 
major transformation has been ac- 
complished in a remarkably short 
time, most of it since the end of 
World War II. 

Diesels are proving themselves to 
be a good investment. But the rail- 
roads aren’t contenting themselves 
with merely the savings in fuel and 
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Our Business is Bank Fixtures 





Our Services Include 





® Remodeling Old Fixtures 
® Building Completely New Fixtures 


® Departmental Installations 


(Small Loan, Insurance, etc.) 


® Building a Specialized Fixture 
For a Particular Job 


GAGE Anp WOLFERS 


New Hampton, lowa Phone 148 























General Pass Book Company 


40 MERCHANT STREET - STE. GENEVIEVE, MO. 


Manufacturers of Pass Books and Check Covers 


Commercial Books Pocket Check Covers 
Savings Books 3-to-page Check Covers 
Machine Posting Books Special covers of all kinds. 
s 
Equipped to manufacture covers made of: 
PLASTIC, IMITATION LEATHER, VELLUM DELUXE CLOTH AND OTHER MATERIALS 
3 
Prices and samples cheerfully submitted. 

















Service Charges 


Are your present bases of-charges in line 
with today’s costs? 

An analysis of the operations of your bank 
will include the required data. 


Descriptive booklet on request 


DRISCOLL, MILLET & COMPANY 


Analysts in Bank Management 
2228 Lewis Tower 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 
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5 
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Up and Coming 


ENTER THESE IN YOUR DATEBOOK NOW ! 


A.B.A.’s Instalment Credit Conference at LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 

Florida Bankers Assn. at Vinoy Park Hotel, Saint Petersburg 

Georgia Bankers Assn. at Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta 

Independent Bankers Assn. of America ct Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Michigan 

New Jersey Bankers Assn. at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotels, Atlantic City 

Oklahoma Bankers Assn. at Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 

Tennessee Bankers Assn. at Peabody Hotel, Memphis 

North Carolina Bankers Assn. at Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 





Maryland Bankers Assn. at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotels, Atlantic City, . 


New Jersey 

Missouri Bankers Assn. at Jefferson Hotel, Saint Louis 

Ohio Bankers Assn. at Neil House, Columbus 

Indiana Bankers Assn. at Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 

Kansas Bankers Assn. at Kansas City 

New Mexico Bankers Assn. at Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 

Texas Bankers Assn. at Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 

Mississippi Bankers Assn. at Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Alabama Bankers Assn. at Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham 

South Carolina Bankers Assn. at Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach 

North Dakota Bankers Assn. at Dacotah Hotel, Grand Forks 

California Bankers Assn. at Huntington Hotel, Pasadena 

Pennsylvania Bankers Assn. at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotels, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey 

Arkansas Bankers Assn. at Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

American Safe Deposit Assn. at Hotel Nicollet, Mi polis, Mir ta 

Colorado Bankers Assn. at Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs 

Virginia Bankers Assn. cruise 

New York Bankers Assn. at Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid 

South Dakota Bankers Assn. at Franklin Hotel, Deadwood 

Connecticut Bankers Assn. at Griswold Hotel, Groton 

Idaho Bankers Assn. at the Lodge, Sun Valley 

American Institute of Banking at Statler and Biltmore Hotels, Los 
Angeles, California 

District of Columbia Bankers Assn. at Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia 

Massachusetts Bankers Assn. at New Ocean House, Swampscott 

New Hampshire Bankers Assn. at Wentworth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth 

Wyoming Bankers Assn. at Wort Hotel, Jackson 

Oregon Bankers Assn. at Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart 

Minnesota Bankers Assn. at Saint Paul Hotel, Saint Paul 

Utah Bankers Assn. at Utah Hotel, Salt Lake City 

Ilinois Bankers Assn. at Drake Hotel, Chicago 

Vermont Bankers Assn. at Equinox House, Manchester 

Washington Bankers Assn. at Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma 

Wisconsin Bankers Assn. at Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Michigan Bankers Assn. at Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

Montana Bankers Assn. at Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier National Park 

West Virginia Bankers Assn. at Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs 

Financial Public Relations Assn. at Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America at Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
IHinois 

American Bankers Assn. at Atlantic City, New Jersey 


National Assn. of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers at San Francisco, 
California 
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maintenance costs which Diesels 
bring. A Diesel locomotive is a high- 
ly flexible type of motive power and 
its availability for service is great. 
Taking advantage of these assets, 
the railroads are working to get more 
and more utilization from their Die- 
sels — to squeeze more miles of 
transportation per month out of 
them. 

Furthermore, one builder, working 
with a railroad, is experimenting 
with the oil-fired gas turbine, and an- 
other builder, working with a num- 


ber of railroads and coal companies.° 


is engaged in research in the devel- 
opment of a coal-burning gas turbine 
locomotive. What this research will 
develop, we do not yet know. But it 
should indicate fo you we are not a 
static industry. Even the use of 
atomic energy for locomotive pro- 
pulsion is being watched. 

Characteristically, progress and 
change in the railroad industry have 
been evolutionary rather than revolu- 
tionary. Few of these accomplish- 
menis meet the eye and we railroad 
men do not talk about them enough, 
but they are paying off. They are 
helping us meet competition by keep- 
ing unit charges for freight transpor- 
tation a mere 52% above pre-war 
while rail wages have been forced up 
more than 150% and material prices 
up about 140%. They are enabling 
us to compete in terms of service, too. 

I do not believe that I am an over- 
zealous optimist. But I am optimistic 
about the future of the railroads, 
and I feel that greater and more gen- 
eral optimism about them not only is 
justified by the realities of the 
situation, but actually is required. 
For I believe that a sort of defeatist 
pessimism has infected the fabric of 
public policy toward transportation. 

The railroads have been altogether 
too modest in putting their best foot 
forward. This attitude must not pre- 
vail. There is potential growth in the 
railroad industry. 

Lest I be considered too optimistic, 
let me say in defense of my optimism 
that the railroads have moved far in 
our lifetime despite their problems 
and despite outmoded regulation. 
They have a new look. It is important 
that bankers, investors and others 
take a new look at them! END 
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IDEAS 


for 
BETTER BANKING 





@ This Might Be Called 
A “*Four-Wheel Idea’ 
That’s Worth Adopting 


eae BANKING every month is 
offered by more and more progres- 
sive bankers. It is part of a never- 
ending program of giving the cus- 
tomer of America’s banks an ever- 
higher standard of service and con- 
venience. 

While the drive-in teller window 
generally proves. to be a successful 
investment, it just as readily can 
prove to be a liability, if not handled 
properly. The bank must attract 
enough customer-traflic to the drive- 
in unit to keep the teller profitably 
occupied. The drive-in facility must 
not be over-emphasized in the bank’s 
attitude and advertising to the point 
of eclipsing other services and other 
customers. 


Convenient parking space, per- 


mitting customers to transact their 
business in the banking house after 
just a short walk from parking-lot 
to lobby, should be provided when- 





AS INTERESTED as their visitors were the officials of the Houston National Bank in the antique 


ever drive-in windows are provided. 
Because “drive-in” is such a synonym 
for “convenience” and “service”, it 
deserves proper advertising and pro- 
motion in the bank’s public relations 
program. 

The Houston National Bank of 
Houston, Texas has done an exceed- 
ingly fine job in handling its “drive- 
in” progress. What it has achieved 
provides banker-readers of THE In- 
DEPENDENT BANKER good ideas for: 

Three Opportunities 

1. Launching completely new 
drive-in facilities. 

2. Expanding drive-in services. 

3. Celebrating anniversaries, etc., 
of drive-in installations. 

Of course, the bank drive-in is 
built around the automohile. This 
four-wheel device, so important to 
modern life, actually is so young 
that the transition from the very 
early models to present-day stream- 
lined vehicles is fascinating, astonish- 
ing, intriguing. 

Capitalizing on the magnetism that 
ancient-model cars have for most 
everyone, the Houston National Bank 


auto exhibit at the drive-in opening. Here, Melvin Rouff (left), bank president, talks with 
Claude Cato, member of the Horseless Carriage club, about one of the vehicles. 
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opened its newly-created drive-in 
facilities with a colorful ceremony 
featuring antique automobiles (see 
cover picture and Page 2). Members 
of Houston’s Horseless Carriage 
club loaned their collection of old 
vehicles to the bank. The antique 
cars were driven up to the new de- 
posit windows during a brief cere- 
mony and were then placed on ex- 
hibit for the entire day on the cus- 
tomer parking-lot, adjoining — the 
motorbank, which was provided by 
the bank as part of the over-all 
“package” of improved services to 
customers. 

The drive-in windows are located 
next door to the bank’s main build- 
ing, in a two-unit brick structure 
connected to the building by an 
underground tunnel. Four cars can 
be served simultaneously, and the 
driveways leading up to the windows 
will accommodate as many as 17 off- 
the-street cars at one time. 

Several thousand Houstonians 
visited the new facilities on opening 
day. The lure of the antique auto- 
mobiles was unmistakable. A more 
closely-related, more interesting lure 
would be hard to conceive. President 
Melvin Rouff and his entire staff are 
to be congratulated on a brilliantly- 
planned service expansion. 


A Planned Program 

Readers who will file this story 
in their folder of “/deas” for later 
use, may be interested in the excel- 
lent public relations program used 
by Mr. Rouff’s bank in publicizing 
the ‘step-by-step progress of the ser- 
vice expansion. It started with news- 
paper stories about the purchase of 
the land and property adjoining the 
bank, followed with stories about de- 
molition of the old building, an- 
nouncements of early plans for the 
drive-in facilities, and later, stories 
as plans were crystallized, etc., then 
continued in logical course up to the 
exciting climax. The bank received 
the very finest sort of excellent repre- 
sentation in the news media of the 
community. 

For further details on this subject, 
readers are invited to write to this 
magazine’s “/deas” editor. END 


CREDIT LIFE COVERAGE 

Write Home Office for details. Pyramid 

Perfect Plan. . . . It will fit your needs. 
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74) QUESTION of beginning 
farmers is one receiving much 
attention these days from bankers, 


farm organizations, GI groups 
and others. At farm forums and 
bankers meetings, this matter 
often comes in for discussion. 

Actually, the matter of financing 
young farmers starting in busi- 
ness for themselves cannot be 
treated generally. There is no 
general rule to apply, as each is 
an individual case. 

Almost all young men who start 
farming are sons of farmers. Few 
others have the know-how and 
experience necessary to farm to- 
day. The farmer must know, 
among other things, machinery, 
livestock, crop methods and land 
use. Few young men, other than 
farmers’ sons, have had sufficient 
experience in these lines to start 
for themselves. Being sons of 
farmers, most can look to their 
fathers who are generally willing 
and anxious to help their sons. 


Up to the Individual 
This matter of starting young 


farmers has been talked about so 


much that in the minds of some, 
there seems to be an implied re- 
sponsibility on the part of some- 
body to start young men out. 
Actually, no such responsibility 
exists. The only person who has 
the responsibility to put anyone 
in business is the party who wants 
to start himself. 

Not long ago, a young man 
came into our bank, said he had 
finished pharmacy at the state 
university and wanted to go into 
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the drug business. It seems he had 
found a store he could buy for 
$14,000. Questioned as to how 
much money he had, he answeréd, 
“None”. He wanted to borrow the 
entire $14,000. 

I explained that if we made 
such a loan, he wouldn’t be in the 
drug business at all; the bank 
would be. If he succeeded, he 
made the profits. If he failed, the 
bank took the loss. A brief expla- 
nation showed him how unreason- 
able his request was. To the bank- 
er, such a request seems absurd. 
Yet to the young man when he 
came in, it was an entirely reason- 
able request. 


No Two Cases Alike 


There are few rural banks that 
don’t take part in starting a num- 
ber of young farmers each year. 
Most loans criticized by exami- 
ners are rather thin ones made to 
young starting farmers. 

Rarely are two applications 
from young potential farmers 
alike. In every case the individual 
boys are different. Their expe- 
rience and know-how is seldom 
even similar. The amount of help 
from the parents varies with each 
case. The money they may have 
saved varies. 

Each case presents a separate. 


distinct problem and few general 
rules apply. The only rule appli- 
cable in all cases is that it is 
never sound to overload a young 
man with debt. 

One thing given too little con- 
sideration is that starting a young 
man in business is not a cold, 
pattern deal whether it be farm- 
ing or some other business or pro- 
fession. Most older lawyers are 
delighted to advise and help 
young lawyers. Likewise, older 
bankers and businessmen are more 
than pleased to help young men 
early in their business careers. 

In the same way, older farmers 
want to help young farmers. In 
my personal experience are many 
instances of farmers loaning ma- 
chinery, helping with busy sea- 
sonal work, advising and counsel- 
ing young farmers in every way 
possible. 

How much help of this type a 
young man gets depends largely 
on the young man. If he is cocky 
and fresh, he'll likely get little. 
If he is reasonable and receptive, 
he may get much. 


It’s a Relative Matter 

Farmers and everybody else 
have gotten started in past years. 
They will continue to do so. All 
things are relative, and if it costs 
the young man more to start today 
than it did his father, he should 
have saved more, as his earnings 
have been far greater. 

We have acquired the habit of 
looking to» the government or 
someone else for help on every 
turn. We have come to accept the 
idea that someone owes us some- 
thing. No one is obligated to start 
young men in farming, banking 
or anything else. Everyone is 
anxious to help young people, 
but no one is obligated to. We ave 
entirely on our own. This is a free 
country and that is part of free- 
dom. END 
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Are Bankers Dumb 7 


Ed Hickey, president of the Tarrytown National 
Bank & Trust Company, Tarrytown, New York, state 
director in the Independent Bankers Association of 
America, has addressed a letter to his fellow bankers in 
the state of New York with the 
shocking question - caption, “Are 
Bankers Dumb?” brit 

He immediately answers his 
own query by stating, “Sometimes | 
think so, and I include myself”. 

Then Mr. Hickey describes 
some of the many routine actions 
taken by himself and his bank for 
the purpose of helping labor unions, 
political parties and many other or- 
ganizations. Some time later, how- 
ever, these individuals and organizations whom the 
banker has helped, will then berate the banker as a 
“Shylock”. 

The unfairness of this treatment causes Mr. Hickey 
to “envision the pleasures of Waikiki Beach” and “to won- 
der why so many of us struggle to operate an indepen- 
dent bank”, with its manifold responsibilities and prob- 
lems, “when our stock is worth more if we liquidate the 
operation or sell out”. 

Ed Hickey’s writing style is so frank, so chal- 
lenging, that we want to quote the rest of his letter, 
verbatim: 

“There are other times when I say: ‘Eddie, you're 
connected with a profession which pays to have itself 
examined, pays to have its stock-in-trade insured, pays 
to have itself criticised. Are we ‘dumb’, Eddie?’ At that 
point I’m not sure, so I start talking to myself again: 
‘Why should you buy and sell government bonds without 
charge? Why act as agents for payroll savings plans, 
handle payments on income taxes, social security taxes, 
excise levies? We never charge the government for all 
this, do we?’ 

“This year I’ve added this question: ‘Why were 
you dumb enough to seek the directorship of New York 
state for the Independent Bankers Association and get 
elected and add to your troubles and responsibilities? 
You don’t get paid, Eddie, and there is an out-of-pocket 
cost — and how ‘dumb’ can you be?’ 

“BUT — every so often I’d remember the way we 
Independents describe ourselves: ‘We are proud of the 
part which the independent bank has played through the 
years in building a strong nation. We believe that the 
financial requirements of a community are best-served 
by a banking institution owned and managed by home- 
folks who know local conditions best. We urge indepen- 
dent bankers everywhere to unite their efforts for the 
protection of our free, competitive banking system. We 
aré proud to be independent bankers, because we believe 
indgpendent banking serves the nation best.’ 

“Sure, we bankers give everything, plug our com- 
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munities, cooperate with our wonderful government — 
so what? .Sometimes we're praised, and sometimes we're 
abused, but we love it. That’s America. 

“BUT — why not join the one association pledged 
to work and fight for you?” 


This candid, challenging letter then ends with 
an invitation to join the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion of America. More than 25 new members already had 
responded to Mr. Hickey’s appeal when we first saw a 
copy of his letter. 

Efforts like Mr. Hickey’s are broadening and 
strengthening the ranks of the independent bankers of 
the nation. Each month this magazine reaches a bigger 
audience. Each month independent banking achieves 
greater stability and influence. 

Is there comparable progress being made in your 
state? shes 

x*r 


Whither “Tending 7? 


Several Washington newsletters have conveyed 
recently their firm opinions that bank holding-company 
legislation is a completely dead issue as far as Congress 
is concerned this year. 

Reading such observations, and reflecting on the 
broad aspecis of the whole question, some bankers have 
been moved to send us very interesting memos on the 
subject. The thoughts expressed are amazingly candid. 

We appreciate these communications tremendous- 
ly, but sincerely regret that altogether too many bankers 
insist that we do not publish their names and/or their 
comments. Why not discuss these issues openly? Why 
be so shy? 

A Western banker who describes himself as 
“neither pessimistic nor optimistic, but raw and realis- 
tic”, permits us to quote his words but not his name or 
banking connection: “The beating of the drums to get 
bankers aroused from their sleepy inactivity in such 
matters, the letter-writing to Congressmen, the contacting 
of employees, customers, friends and relatives to hypo 
the expression of public opinion on the matter, will all 
have to done over again a year from now. At that time 
the Democrats will have taken over the majority of 
seats, ... Ike will be forced to make lots of new adminis- 
trative appointments to keep things on an even keel. We 
will see a shakeup in the Fed . . . and the whole job has 
to be done over again. What is J.B.A. leadership going 
to do in the meantime?” 


“Query Number 1” 


Of course, we cannot evaluate this banker’s highly 
interesting predictions, but we certainly are intrigued by 
his challenging question. We are labeling it “1954 Query 
Number 1” because, in various forms, we have heard it 
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recently quite a number of times. This query deserves 
serious, constructive consideration by all I.B.A. members 
across the nation. 

A possible answer might be found in a hand- 
penned letter from a banker just now retiring from the 
senior executive position in his institution: “The I.B.A. 
could be a powerful force for good if it could only do 
a real job in helping new independent banks get launch- 
ed, and could find independent buyers for banks where 
the ownership wants to step out”. 

In connection with the first part of the above 
suggestion, we do know that the I.B.A. has helped won- 
derfully in the launching of independent banks in Rich- 
field and Bloomington, Minnesota. We are asking the 
I.B.A. office to give us a run-down, for the purpose of 
informing our correspondents and other readers, of the 
other instances where the 1.B.A. has helped in the forma- 
tion, chartering or incorporation of independent banks. 

One of the wealthiest of America’s independent 
bankers expressed the opinions: “The 1.B.A. should not 
be discouraged by the sad turn of events for S.1118. 
Furthermore, it should not . . . let 1954 be frittered 
away. The big chains have beat the independents all 
hollow on ideas for progressive banking, on keeping 
strictly up-to-date, etc.” 

Obviously, we cannot agree that all independents 





have not been “strictly up-to-date”. Stories carried in 
the pages of THe INDEPENDENT BANKER have attested to 
scores of instances in bank methods, equipment, adver- 
tising, public relations, personnel development and other 
phases in which independent banks have led the signifi- 
cant advances. More of that same kind of progress will 
always be going forward within the ranks of independent 
banking, and stories about such progress will be report- 
ed in this magazine for the mutual help it provides. 

An Eastern Seaboard banker has observed: “As 
I get the history, the I.B.A. was once a minority group, 
centered around Iowa, with only about a thousand mem- 
bers. Now that the Independent Bankers Association 
since Korea has grown to some seven or eight thousand 
members, why don’t they have some bigger program and 
stop acting like some bush-league minority crowd?” 

We have written to this banker, pointing out his 
slight misunderstanding on membership history. Parti- 
cularly, however, we wanted to ask just what sort of 
program he feels the I.B.A. should be endeavoring to 
lay down. 

As this editorial goes to press, we have not had 
a reply to this question of “What program?” It does 
seem, however, to be a question which should concern 
all mentally-alert independent bankers. Would you send 
us your opinion on this subject, please? Naturally, we 
would prefer that what you suggest you will let us print 
for the information of other bankers. However, if you 
definitely wish to remain anonymous, we will respect 
your confidence completely. Either way, please write us 
your opinions. 


|.B.A. Officials Go to Bat 
Again On Washington Legislation 


Hews of the two great Indepen- 
dent Bankers Associations have been 
prominently on the Washington 
scene during recent weeks, as usual, 

Elsewhere in this issue appears 
the testimony of D. Emmert Brum- 
baugh of Claysburg, Pennsylvania, 
president of the Independent Bank- 
ers Association of America, before a 
Senate sub-committee of the com- 
mittee on banking and currency with 
reference to $.975, a bill to regulate 
branching by savings and loan asso- 
ciations. 

Also appearing on behalf of their 
nationwide membership of indepen- 
dent bankers was Harry J. Harding 
of Pleasanton, California, president 
of the companion association in the 
12th Federal Reserve district. 

Mr. Harding emphasized the im- 
portance of local credit control, said 
that mutual organizations such as 
federal savings and loan associations 
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can best serve the public if their 
activities are on a local basis, oppos- 
ed the argument that the granting of 
branching powers should be equal to 
that of the most favored organization. 





MR. DuBOIS MR. HARDING 
He stressed the principle that hold- 
ing-company operations are in effect 
branch-banking, said that the “hold- 
ing-companies themselves in their ad- 
vertising . . . seem to stress the close 
relationship between the holding- 
company and its controlled banks”. 





He further said that “it is generally 
recognized that the concentration of 
control of credit is accomplished 
both directly and indirectly“ and that 
“if equality in a race to build such 
concentrations of economic power is 
to be sought, then direct branching 
and indirect branching both must be 
considered”. 

Ben DuBois, secretary of the 
I.B.A., charged again the “bank hold- 
ing-companies are in _ substance 
branch-banking”, that they “came 
into existence as a means of evading 
statutory prohibitions against branch- 
banking”. He referred to the recent 
findings of the Texas banking depart- 
ment that “certain bank holding- 
companies operating in that state had 
violated the constitutional prohibi- 
tion as to branch-banking and that 
their subsidiaries were, in fact, 
branch banks, and they have bgen 
ordered to dissolve”. END 
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“THE NEATNESS OF OUR RECORDS cannot be 
is proud of the depositors’ statements produced by his National "135" Unit Plan 
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rts President Clarke, who 
machine. 


We get 50/ annual return on our investment 


in our ational Unit Plan Poster!” 





R. F. Clarke, President, Clarke 
Bank, Papillion, Nebraska, says: 
“We are convinced that, 
because of the savings ob- 
tained through reduction in 
personnel costs, elimination 
of overtime, elimination in 
depreciation and mainte- 
nance costs of a second ma- 
chine, plus the big reduction 
in stationery costs, our 
National System gives us a 
50% return on our invest- 
ment every year. We do not 
hesitate to recommend this 
National Unit Plan to any 
comparable bank.” 


“Two years ago, we adopted the National 
Unit Plan for checking accounts, with 
remarkable results. 


“Previously, we had been using a single 
posting plan, posting an original statement 
and carbonized ledger, using two carriage- 
type machines. Now we are handling all of 
our posting work—checking accounts, cus- 
tomers’ liability ledger, savings accounts 
and general ledger—on one National ‘135’ 
Unit Plan machine. And handling it with 
an efficiency and economy we never experi- 
enced before... 


"1, All records—statement, ledger and 
journal—are produced by one bookkeeper 
in one simultaneous operation, and all rec- 
ords are in clear original print. With the 
elimination of carbon records, and using 
the combined statement-ledger form, we 
have greatly reduced our stationery costs. 
This saving alone will pay for the major 
portion of the cost of the machine. 


442, The National ‘135’ is very easy to oper- 
ate. The training period for an operator is 
reduced substantially—even for all posting 
work, and our bookkeeper is very pleased 
with the unusual simplicity of operation. 


—CLARKE BANK, PAPILLION, NEBRASKA 


4*3.. The great flexibility of this National 
machine, used normally for checking ac- 
count posting, has proved to be an impor- 
tant investment for our bank, for we in- 
clude liability ledger, savings accounts, and 
our general ledger in the posting work— 
all on this one National machine. 


“44, We prove postings, old balance pick- 
ups, and account selection with National’s 
7-way proof plan. Error detection is simpli- 
fied, and all records must be corrected at 
the same time, a decided advantage in 
audit control. 


“*5. The neatness of our records cannot be 
surpassed. We take a great pride in the 
statements we present to our depositors.” 


How can National bank accounting machines 
increase efficiency and cut costs in your bank? 
How much money will they save you? Call your 
nearby National representative today, get the 
money-saving details right away! 


*TRAOE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES | 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio — a 





T. shortage of money was a bottleneck 
in the building of the West. To make mat- 
ters worse, drafts, notes and other collec- 
tion items against Eastern firms used to 
take many weeks to clear. 

Then came the Pony Express. Though 
primitive by modern standards, it broke 
the bottleneck. Midwest and Western 
business took a new financial lease on life. 

Today, the Marquette National Bank 
of Minneapolis offers Midwest Indepen- 
dent Banks exceptional facilities for speed- 
ing collections. Located in the financial 
and transportation center of the Upper 
Midwest, the “Friendly Marquette” of- 
fers its correspondents the fast facilities of 
10 trunk-line railroads and five airlines— 
with scores of departures and arrivals 
every day. 

Te Ey As fast as they are received at the Mar- 
uette, local items are presented for collec- 

MR. MARQUETTE ea. and out-of-town seals are sped on their 
way ... thus helping our correspondents’ 


handles checks and customers receive cash and collections 
quicker. 
collections with speed Fast-handling of checks and collections 


is just one of the many reasons why more 


and efficiency and more Upper Midwest Independent 


Banks look to the ‘‘Friendly Marquette” 
for every banking need. 
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